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“AND YET SHOW I UNTO YOU A MORE 
EXCELLENT WAY.” 


Id a gilded bark with silken et 
Under the shadows of stately tr< 
Fanned by the breath of scent' 


And pouring the song of the much-forgiven, 

LIFE IN PARIS. 

Paris, November 4, 1867. 
Cavaignac's Death—The Success of the Liberal 
Party in Belgium — Migeon—The Emperor 
and Empress at Campiegne — Napoleon 
Backing Out of the Principality Question — 
State of Finances—The Report of the Minis¬ 
ter of Finances—The Tailerie Garden. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

France has lost another of her most conspic¬ 
uous political characters. General Cavaignao 
died on Wednesday, October 28, about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, at his chateau D’Ournes, 
(Sarthe.) He was going hunting, and whilst 
descending the stairs, with gun in hand, he 
sank into the arms of a servant, and breathed 
his last a few moments afterwards. His yonng 
and heroic wife instantly determined that the 
General should be buried in Paris. She placed 
the corpse in her own carriage, seated herself 
next to him, with her little boy and the uncle of 
the General opposite, and started for Paris, 
where the mournful party arrived in the course 
of Thursday. His death was caused by aneu¬ 
rism of the heart.The news of Cavaignac’s 
death spread a rapid gloom over Paris, and his 
political friends consider it an irreparable loss. 

Louis Eugene Cavaignac was born in Paris 
on the 15th of October, 1802. His father was 
a member of the Convention, and of the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred ; he died in exile at Brus¬ 
sels, under the Restoration. Young Cavaignac 
entered the polytechnic school in 1820, and in 
1824 received the commission of lieutenant, 
and gradually rose in the service of Algiers to 
the grade of colonel. When he received the 
news of the revolution in Paris, at Oran, in 
1848, he announced it to the people and the 
Algerian army. 

Soon after, he was made general of division 
and Governor of Algiers, in place of the Duke 
D’Aumale. He was then elected representative 
of the departments Seine and Lot, and on the 
17th of May he was nominated Minister of 
War. The difficulties during the month of 
June obliged the Assembly Nationale to invest 
Cavaignac with the dictatorship. He suppressed 
the revolt that caused the blood of thousands of 
his fellow-citizens to flow. Louis Napoleon re¬ 
placed him. Cavaignac was afterwards elected 
representative, but he refused to take the oath. 
As I mentioned in a previous letter, the Paris¬ 
ians elected him again last summer; but it 
was generally rumored that he would refuse to 
take the seat again. Cavaignac no doubt had 
many political friends, but, in the event of a 
revolution, he would not have been chosen 
as a leader of the republican party. 

The public papers generally announced the 
death of Cavaignac with short notices only of 
his military life, abstaining from all remarks as 
to his political career. A few only have been 
more generous. The Moniteur appends only to 
the announcement of his death the following 
brief enlogium : 

“ General Cavaignac, while he was at the 
head of the Executive Government, rendered 
great service to the cause of order, and his 
premature death will be deeply regretted.” 

The General was buried with military honors, 
and a great display of soldiers, on foot and on 
horse, with charged guns and pistols, opened 
and closed the funeral prooession. 

There was a great crowd of gentlemen, but 
no blouses were to be seen. The gates of 
Montmatre Cemetery were guarded by uoldiers, 
and a few persons only were allowed to follow 
the deceased to his last resting-place. There 
was no necessity for any such precautions; Ca¬ 
vaignac was not the man of the people. 

A telegraphic communication, dated Caglari, 
October 30, says: 

“ The cable has reached Spartivento, in Sar¬ 
dinia ; the operation was accomplished with en¬ 
tire sncceas ; the communication with Africa iB 

“ Our correspondent, at Brussels,” says the 
Courrier de Paris, “ informs us that the Liber¬ 
als have gained a decided advantage on all 
points of the country in the elections which 
look place on the 27th, for the renewal by half 
of the Communal Councils. The success is not 
less striking at Ghent and at Antwerp than at 
Brussels. The Government is alarmed at this 
result, which it did not expect to become so sig¬ 
nificant ; it is said it will not confine itself to 
postponing the Public Charities Bill, but will 
definitely withdraw it.” 

Monsieur Migeon, of whom I spoke in my 
last, has been condemned to one month confine¬ 
ment for having worn the decoration of the Le¬ 
gion of Honor. 

The Emperor of France is still at Compiegne, 
hunting and entertaining his friends, notwith- 
stading the pecuniary distress of the country. 
The public press does not dare to speak of the 
amusements there. The Government has no 
doubt interdicted the mention of the costly fes¬ 
tivals given, at a moment when thousands of 
poor workmen are without work and bread. It 
is also rumored that the daily expenses of the 
Court at Compiegne amounts to $70,000. 

The semi-official French papers, which advo¬ 
cate the union of the Danubian Principalities 
with bo much warmth, begin to suggest that the 
Congress expected to assemble in the course of 
this month should not lose sight of the stability 
of the Turkish Empire, so necessary for the 
preservation of the European equilibrium ; and 
they hope that the question will be settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties interested; neverthe- 


LINGERINGS WITH NATURE.—NO. 4. 


sovereigns of Germany and Italy. Emperor a band of linen tied about his body, in which 
Charles V was outwitted by the insignificant were gold pieces, and two parcels done np in 
Elector of Saxony, and yon may rest assured paper. The ODe on the right side contained a 
that Napoleon’s fate haB been long settled by letter from Spain, three gnineas, and two half- 
that formidable phalanx of despostB, by the guineas; the other, a letter, four guineas, a 
grace of God. half-guinea, and two smaller pieces. Neither 

The financial storm is still blowing from all the pieces, the paper, nor the linen, presented 
the cardinal points with equal force, and the the llast appearance of fire. Bat upon his 
fatal influence of the crisis in the United States right shoulder were six distinct circles, which 
is now beginning to be felt here. The Bank of preserved the natural color, and appeared as 
France has taken every precaution to weather though traced upon the black skin. These 
the hurricane, thereby making the transactions circles, which all touched at one point, were of 
of the merchants aud manufacturers still more three different sizes, and exactly corresponded 
difficult. with the gold pieces in the right side of his 

Several Chambers of Commerce in the most belt.' 1 
important business places have petitioned Gov¬ 
ernment to force the Bank of France to reduce For the National Era. 

its rate of discount, and to declare its notes as THF I (1VF If NOT 

legal tender. The Government will not, how- _ 1 

ever, listen to the proposition, and even goes so by nora perry. 

far as to interdict the discussion of such a —— 

measure in' the newspapors. hor bo,in01 under her chln > 

The Minister of Finances, to pacify the pub- ® he Ued *J or rave “ n,1 *‘ els in - 
lie, recently published a report to the Emperor, n ° t alon ® ln lhe ellke “ snare - 

wherein he states that France was never in a ' _ * 8 ca er 10 ™y floating hair, 

mere flourishing condition than at present, and “ b °™ , u , r 

demonstrates that, since 1854, the budgets 81,8 nod a young man’s heart wnhm. 

have shown a surplus revenue, instead of a de- They were strolling together np the hill, 

licit, as heretofore ;' that no more public leans Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill; 

would be necessary ; and that the great book And it blew the curls a frolickrome race, 

of loans will be closed for a long time, to come; AI1 over Il,e ha PPV > peach-colored face, 

that the amount of exports and imports from Till, scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 

1847 to 1867 have increased, from 1,664,000,000 u,ldet her be “ uuful > dim P led chin - 
to 3,881,000,000 of francs; that, in the same And it blew a color, bright ns the bloom 
period, the importation of gold and silver have Of the pinkest fuschia’s tossing plume, 

exceeded the exports by about 400,000,000, and All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 

in the first nine months of 1857, the imports of Thai ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
of precious metal exceed the exports over Or, in tying her bonnet under her chin, 
62,000,000. The Minister also says, in the Bame Tied a y oaa s b0 art wiihin. 

report, that there is no reason to be alarmed at Steeper and steeper grew the hill— 

the present crisis. The Bank of France is suffi- Madder, merrier, chillier, still 

ciently fortified, not to be obliged to adopt The western wind blew down and played 

measures which have been condemned by ex The wildest tricks with the little maid, 

perience at all times and in all countries; and As, tying her bonnet under her ohiu, 

that it will reject them with no less energy than She lied a young man's heart within, 

the Government. 

But, in spite of the glorious state of the pub- 7®*";"'''' nu3 J a ° ?T, lhl, i k l '. wa " fa ” 

lie treasury, according to the Minister of the To gladly gleefully To your best UnS h<Ur " 

Treasury, the merchants and manufacturers Tp bIow ,j e “ r ]n> j young man’s breast, 

are not relieved from fear. Since the orders from where he as gladly folded her in ’ 

the United States and England are counter- And kissed her mouth and her dimpled chin? 

manded, many manufacturers are dismissing 

their workmen, and the panic at Lyons is said oh > ®jw Vane, you little thought, 

to he fearful. An hour ago, when you besought 

The Tuilerie Garden, of whioh you have Plus country lass to walk with you, 
read and heard much, is an oblong square. what perilous danger you'd bl'in 

The part fronting the Palace of the Tuileries % she tied her bonnet undor het ’ Un 

ts laid out in terraces and flower-beds, embel- _ 

lished with fountains and statues. The large 

avenue leading from the central pavilion of the For the National Era. 

Palace to thePlace de la Concorde is lined on LINGERINGS WITH NATURE.-N0. 4. 

both sides with tall trees, extending on the right - 

to the Rue de Rivoli, and on the left to the BY anna. 

road along the Seine. rtivr wr atwt a r a r s 

On Sundays, this charming resort is the great E AT NIAGARA, 

rendezvous for nurses with babies and small Storm at Niagara 1 The voice of God upon 

Jl h \ R T, UeS ar6 v B l d U> e waters—the breath of His nostrils in the 
with chairs, upon which the healthy, rosy look- , .. , . . _. , .. , 

ing peasant women are seated, holding those wood — *e light of His eye upon the nfted 

little cherubs, from the age of one week, to one, c ‘ oud —the might of Eternal power in the mad 
two, and three years, or they are engaged watch- summer tempest! Mountains of foam and floods 
ing those little ones intrusted to their care, of spray! The boiling waters surge and spout, 

’F^S^SgStiSSl *•■** p '" sin " 

old trees. It is worth a trip across the ocean 1D *° helow. 

to witness this unique and interesting sight. In the breathless silence of a sultry day, 

Besides this vast nursery, the garden affords there comes a rushing sound, as of rising wind • 

another curiosity, which is less striking than the and far up the shore, the tall trees are bending, 
legion of infants, but almost as interesting to m. „ . . 61 

the student and observer. I mean the wild T ” g ’.“ fa,1 ‘ Th ? great waves riae > 

pigeons, the inhabitants of those stately old crested with foam, and, gathering new strength 
trees, which belong to the same species with a8 they are caught by the rapid current, dash 
those whioh darken the sky of the far West with fury to the awful precipice. The dark sky 
during the season of migration. They have grows darker, and the blinding rain comes from 

the same beautiful plumage, and likewise breed *■„„ ___ v ,„ X . ,. 

among the loftiest branches of the noble elm tk \ far dm aDC0 > borD ® n P° n ‘he beating wings 
or buckeye. Although in the centre of a noisy Of the mad storm-wind. On, on, heaves the ac- 
city, these birds select the Tuileries for their cumulating mountain of angry water; pausing 
abode, where they rear their young, and Beek in terrific majesty upon the brow of the en- 
Ss3iT^sani7“ t fP^rock,it foaps down into the seething 
quietly aud unconcerned as if in the wild for- de P th ' Humanity is prostrate; silent and 
est of the boundless Mississippi valley. They breathless, it droops to the earth. Nevertheless, 
do still more: they venture among the chil- it frantically gasps for the little life accorded 
dren, to collect crumbs of bread, and some of human existence. Man, pale and trembling as 
the old and more experienced ones have friends • ... . , V 

among the regular visiters, whom they follow, £ ° ld * n ‘ im6 >. b ° WS hl \ f ln * e f or > wben 
to eat the bread out of their hands, light upon God tbe Omnipotent is thus revealed, 
their shoulders, and take the bread out of their A sheet of surging foam suddenly floods the 
mouths. If I had not seen it myself, I could low batiks of Goat Island—the tower seems to 

natVrX T ui thi8 bird> bend and T^iver with the blast, and the little 

naturally so wild and shy, could become so , ’ . . 

tame and sociable. There are several persons boat > wblch had Iod S ed among the projecting 
to whom these wild birds have this attachment; roots above the American Fall, comes career- 
among them there is, in particular, a pale ing down, down, in the turbulent revel of the 
yonng man, to whom not only the wild pigeons, winds and water8 . 

. *,**»*.**»*«>**•. 

self upon a bench near the fountains, whole impetus as she turns from the blinding spray, 
flocks of sparrows collect about him, and fierce- and the tiny ferry-boat is for a moment lost be- 
ly dispute the bread scattered on the ground by neath the sudden tempest wave. 

alight upon his shoulders, or take bread from shore ’ the fn ^ btened 8teeds 6 mn g ful1 rein t0 
his hand, as do those maje3tic-looking wild 8acl1 quivering nerve and straining muscle, 
pigeons, without any hesitation, in presence of The pelting rain rends and shivers the stunted 
crowds of persons, looking on with astonishment evergreens, and soon drips in trickling streams 
at the intimacy existing between them. They H s 

allow that gentleman to take hold of them, put d ° Wa 6Very 8tep and P reci P lee - Suspension 
his hands under their wings, aud to caress them, bn "dge, airy and massive, wicker-work and ma- 
showing great satisfaction, without the least sonry, defies the crashing elements that rage 
fear. He has given to some of them names; with such demoniac fury in their meet abode 

of * pM “ 

migrate in the fall, and return regularly in the accursed seem faithfully typified in the reckless 
spring, and are much safer here, in the heart of raving and furious tumult, faintly heard in the 
Paris, than in the boundless forests of the far cavernous depths of the frowning darkness be- 
est ‘ ________ low. Like Eolian strings, rudely touched, shiv- 

DAG-UERBEOTYPES BY LIGHTNING. 0r and tromb ' e tbe COpbn " w * re s of the bridge ; 

- ' and as the storm momentarily pauses, the re- 

A. country woman has recently arrived in verberating thunder and roaring cataract come 

Pans, from the Department of Seine et-Marne, ._. Z . . 

who should be presented to the Academy of llk e Ae grand martial refrain of some majestic 
Sciences. This woman was, a short time since, o d “arch, which has kindled the fiery hearts 
watching a cow in an open field, when a violent of many a marshalled host, doomed to death or 
storm arose. She took refuge under a tree, victory. 

which, at the instant, was struck by lightning; A last look, as we hastily wheel under a rnde 
the cow was killed, and she was felled to the . u .. a . . 

earth senseless, where she was soon after found, sbelter; a blmdlng flaah . and a tall tree lies 
the storm having ceased with the flaah which shattered to fragments ; a peal of thunder, mnt- 
felled her. Upon removing her clothing, the tering, then shouting, deafens and terrifies. God 
exact image of the cow killed by her side was is in the storm, whether it sweep over the plain, 
found distinctly impressed upon her bosom. pour down the hill . sid Qr rave th ; fath ! 

,l * tuhma 

man who waB standing in the door of a house waters °‘ a chain of lakes are but touched by his 
in a thunder-storm, and who was looking at a breath, the Creation is unveiled, and we dare 
tree directly before him, when it was struck by not gaze thereon. 

■ p ~- „ *tz t ot rr? 

In 1841,.magistrate end a mill*’, bov ... 8 T"“! “ d 

struck by lightning near a poplar tree, in one of P ar a*y z es the soul; a dim glimpse of unap- 


for service, aud there is probably but one ocean I’ll do the s&fcy by you. Look here—this is 
steamer that can possibly rival her, and that the way it stands. You can have a bed all to 
is the Great Eastern. It remains to be seen, yourself for five shillings ; but you can’t have 
however, whether that huge experiment, like more than a half-share of the room it stands in. 
the pyramids of Cheops, may not prove a mon- Do yon see what I mean, young gentleman ? ” 
ument of human folly.—AT. *jT. Herald. ” Of course I do,” returned Arthur, a little 

--- irritably. You mean that it is a double-bedded 


DAGUERREOTYPES BY LIGHTNING. 


image of the cow killed by her side was is in the storm, whether it sweep over the plain, 
distinctly impressed upon her bosom. pour down the hiI1 . sid or rav0 th ; fath ! 

iho waB standing in the door of a house wate rs of a chain of lakes are but touched by his 
lunder-storm, and who was looking at a breath, the Creation is unveiled, and we dare 
irectly before him, when it was struck by not gaze thereon. 

■ p “- „ A :r “*• ° f rr i ”“ p "- 

L841,.magistrate ..d . mill,,’. ’““l 11 ' " d «!"" h * l “ lr '» 

by lightning near a poplar tree, in one of para f zes tbe s0ld > a dim glimpse of unap- 


less, that the wish of the Principalities should 
exercise some influence. That is to say, Napo¬ 
leon is backing out. Prince Murat's Kingdom 
has vanished. 

Napoleon is not a match for the diplomatic 
intrigues of the combined intellects of England, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and the host of small 


the provinces of France ; and upon the breast proachable majesty, terrific strength, and om- 
of each were found spots exactly resembling the nipotent grandeur, bewilders human vision, 
leaves of the poplar. Oh 1 God is a sublime verity, a consuming 

At a meeting of the French Academy of Sci- T. t , ip __ . • , , ’ 6 

ences, January 26th, 1847, it was stated that a “ Let ° h p and adore 1 

woman of Lugano, seated at a window during --- 

a storm, was suddenly shaken by Borne invisi- The Adriatic.—I t will have been seen by 
ble power. She experienced no inconvenience the letter that we published yesterday, that the 
from this, but afterwards discovered that a bios- trial trip of this magnificent vessel had fully 

som, apparently torn from a tree by a lightning borne out the anticipations formed of her. Un- 
stroke, was completely imaged upon one of her leas she belies the qualities that she has dis- 
lunbs, and it remained there until her death. played on this experimental trip, she will be 

In September, 1826, the brigantine II Boun- not only the fastest but easiest going ocean 
Servo, was anchored in the Armiro bay, at the steamer in existence. Her engines, which are 
entrance of the Adriatic sea, where she was on the oscillating principle, are said to work 
struck by lightning. In obedience to a super- beautifully, and are pronounced by competent 
stition, the Ionian sailors had attached a horse- judgeB to be marvels of engineering science, 
shoe tplhe mizzen-mast, as a charm against For beauty of model, strength of construction 
evil. When the vessel was struck, a sailor who and internal accommodations, the Adriatic is 
was seated by this mast was instantly killed, also without a competitor; and if, on the long 
There were no markB or bruises upon his per- sea voyage, the combined excellences attribu- 

son, but the horse-shoe Vaa perfectly pictured ted to her be fouud correct, there is no doubt 

UP 4 n o 3 ' S ba ,°k' . . that Bhe will become the favorite vessel with 

A Spanish brigantine was onoe struck in the transatlantic travellers. The great difficulty 
Rade de Zante. Five sailors were at the prow, in getting the Adriatic ready for sea has been 
three of them awake and two of them sleeping, in the blunders and mistakes originally made 
One of the latter was killed, and upon undress- in her machinery. We learn that Messrs, 
ing him, the figures 44, plain and well formed, Brown & Brothers, having a relative connected 
were found under his left breast. His comrades with the Novelty Works, not only had the en- 
declared that they were not there before his gines made there, but allowed that establish- 
death, but their original was found in the rig- ment to try all sorts of expensive experiments 
giug of the vessel. But the most singular facts with new valves, cut-offs, &e., in spite of the 
connected with this affair are set forth in the remonstrances of Mr. Collins. After long and 
report of the physician, Dicapulo, who says : serious delays, and the throwing aside of these 

‘ After undressing the young sailor, we found new fangled valves, the ship is finally ready 


THF nnPTflB'Q QTflRV room, and t.’oa 1 one of the beds is occupied.” 

int UU UUft a OIUIU. The landlord nodded his head and rubbed his 

From Diokeoji’s “ Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices.” d °“ble chin harder than ever. Arthur hesita¬ 
ted, and mechanically moved back a step or 
“ Mr. Goodchild,” said Doctor Speddie, in a two toward the door. The idea of sleeping in 
low voice, and with his former troubled ex- the same room with a total stranger did not 
pression of face, “ I have seen that your atten- present an attractive prospect to him. He felt 
tioo has been concentrated on my frieud.” more than half inclined to drop his five shillings 
“He fascinates me. I must apologize to into his pocket, and to go out into the street 
yon, but he has quite bewildered and mastered once more. 

m e.” “ Is it yes or no ?” asked the landlord. “ Set- 

“ I find that a lonely existence and a long, tie it as quick as you can, because there’s lots 
secret,” said the Doctor, drawing his chair a of people wanting a bed at Doncaster to-night, 
little nearer to Mr. Goodchild’s, “ become in beside yon.” 

the course of time very heavy. I will tell you Arthur looked toward the court, and heard 
something. You may make what use you will the rain falling heavily in the street outside, 
of it under fictitious names. I know I may He thought hi would ask a question or two be- 
trust you. I am the more inclined to con- fore he rashlv decided on leaving the shelter of 
fideuce to night through having been unox- The T^o Tiai iAis. 

pectedly led back, by the current of our con- “ What sort oi a man is it who has got the 

versation at the Inn, to scenes in my early life, other bed?” he inquired. “ Is he a gentleman? 
Will you please to draw a little nearer ?” I mean, i3 he a quiet, well-behaved person ? ” 
Mr. Goodchild drew a little nearer, and the “ The quietest man I ever came across,” said 
Doctor went on thus—speaking, for the most the landlord, rubbing his fat hands stealthily one 
part, in so cautious a voice that the wind, over the other. “ As sober as a judge, and as 
though it was far from high, occasionally got regular as clock-work in his business^ It hasn’t 
the better of him: struck nine not ten minutes ago, and he’s in 

When this present nineteenth century wa3 his bed already. I don’t know whether that 
younger by a good many years than it is now, comes up to your notion of a quiet man; it 
a certain friend of mine, named Arthur Holli- goes a long way ahead of mine, I can tell you.” 
day, happened to arrive in the town of Don- “ Is he asleep, do you think ? ” asked Arthur, 

caster, exactly iu the middle of the race-week, “ I know he’s asleep,” returned the landlord, 

or, in other words, in the middle of the month “ And what'3 more, lie’s gone off so fast that 1,11 
of September. He was one of those reckless, warrant you don’t wake him. This way, Bir,” 
rattle-pated, open-hearted and open-mouthed ga id the landlord, sneakiug over young Hol- 
young gentlemen, who possess the gift of famil- May's shoulder, as if he was addressing some 
iarity in its highest perfection, and who scram- new guest who was approaching the house, 
ble carelessly along the journey of life, making “ Here you are.” said Arthur, determined to 
friends, as the phrase is, wherever they go. ’be beforehand with the stranger, whoever he 
His father was a rich manufacturer, and had might be. “ I'll take the bed.” And he hand- 
bought landed property enough in one of the ed the five shillings to the landlord, who nodded, 
midland counties to make all the born squires dropped the money carelessly into his waistcoat 
in his neighborhood thoroughly envious of him. pocket, and lighted a candle. 

Arthur was his only son, possessor in prospect “ Come up and see the room,” said the host 
of the great estate and the great business after of The Two Robins, leading the way to the 
his lather’s death; well supplied with money, staircase quite briskly, considering how fat he 
and not too rigidly looked after, during his was. 

father’s lifetime. Report, or seaudal, which- They mounted the second floor of the house, 
ever you please, said that the old gentleman The landlord half opened a door, fronting the 
had been rather wild m his youthful days, and landing, then stopped, and turned round to 
that, unlike most parents, he was not disposed Arthur. 

to be violently indignant when he found that “ It’s a fair bargain, mind, on my side as 
his son took after him. This may be true, or we ll as on yours,” he said. “ You give me five 
not, I myself only knew the elder Mr. Holli- shillings; I give you in return a clean corn- 
day when he was getting on iu years; and then fortable bed; and I warrant, beforehand, that 
he was as quiet and as respectable a gentleman yon won't be interfered with, or annoyed in any 
as ever I met with. way, by the man who sleeps in the same room 

Well, one September, as I told you, young with you.” Saying these words, he looked 
Arthur comes to Doncaster, having decided ail hard, for a moment, in yonng Holliday’s face, 
of a sudden, in his hare-brained way, that he and then led the way into the room, 
would go to the races. He did not reach the It was larger and cleaner thau Arthur had 
town till toward the close of the evening, and expected it would be. The two beds stood par- 
he went at once to see about his dinuer and allel with each other—a space of about six feet 
bed at the principal hotel. Dinner they were intervening between them. They were both 
ready enough to give him ; but as for a bed, 0 f the same medium size, and both had the 
they laughed when he mentioned it. In the same plain white curtains, made to draw, if 
race-week at, Doncaster, it is no uncommon necessary, all around them. The oeoopied bed 
thing for visiters who have not bespoken apart- was the bed nearest the window. The curtains 
ments to pass the night in their carriages at were all drawn round this, except the half our- 
the inn doors. As for the lower sort of stran- tain at the bottom, on the side of the bed farthest 
gers, I myself have often seen them, at that from the window. Arthur saw the feet of the 
full time, sleeping out on the doorsteps, for sleeping man raising the scanty clothes into a 
want of a covered place to creep under. Rich sharp little eminence, as if he was lying fiat on 
as he was, Arthur’s chance of getting a night’s his back. He took the candle, and advanced 
lodging (fleeing that he had not written before- softly to draw the curtain—stopped half way, 
hand to secure cne) was more thau doubtful, and listened for a moment—then turned to the 
He tried the second hotel, and the third hotel, landlord. 

and two of the inferior inns after that, and “ He’s a very quiet sleeper,” said Arthur, 
was met everywhere by the sameform of answer. “ Yes,” said the landlord, ” very quiet.” 

No accommodation tor the night of any sort “ How pale he is 1 ” said Arthur, 
was left. All tbe bright, golden sovereigns in Youqo Holliday aAvanced with the candle, 
his pocket would not buy him a bed at Don- and looked m toe man cautiously, 
caster in the race-week. “ Yes,” returned the landlord, “ pale enough, 

To a young fellow of Arthur’s temperament, isn’t he ? ” 
the novelty of being turned away into the street, Arthur looked closer at the man. Thebed- 
iikea penniless vagabond, at every house where clothes wore drawn up to his chin, and they 
he asked for a lodging, presented itself in the lay perfectly still over the region of his chest, 
light of a new and highly-amusing piece of ex- Surprised and vaguely startled, as he noticed 
perience. He went on, with his carpet-bag in this, Arthur stooped down closer over the stran- 
his hand, applying for a bed at every place of ger; looked at his ashy parted lips; listened 
entertainment for travellers that he could find breathlessly for an instant; looked again at the 
in Doncaster, until he wandered into the out- strangely still face, and the motionless lipa and 
skirts of the town. By this time the last glim- chest; and turned round suddenly on the land- 
mer of twilight had faded out, the moon was lord, with his owu cheeks as pale for the mo- 
rising dimly in a mist, the wind was getting ment as the hollow cheeks of the man on the 
cold, the clouds were gathering heavily, and bed. 

there was every prospect that it was soon going “ Come here,” he whispered, under his breath, 
to rain. “ come here, for God’s sake 1 The man’s not 

The look of the night had rather a lowering asleep, he is dead 1 ” 
effect on young Holliday’s good spirits. He “ You have found that out sooner than I 
began to contemplate the houseless situation in thought you would,” said the landlord, compo- 
whieh he was placed, from the serious rather sedly. “Yes, he’s dead, sure enough. He 
than the humorous point of view; and he look- died at five o’clock to-day.” 
ed about him for another public house to in- “ How did he die ? Who is he ? asked Ar- 
quireat, with something very like downright thur, staggered for the moment by the auda- 
anxiety in his mind on the subject of a lodging ciou3 coolness of the answer, 
for the night. The suburban part of the town “ As to who he is,” rejoined the landlord, “ I 
toward which he had now strayed waa hardly know no more about him thau you do. There 
lighted at all, and he could see nothing of the are his books and letters, and things, all sealed 
houses as he passed them, except that they np in that brown-paper parcel, for the coroner’s 
grew progressively smaller and dirtier, the inquest to open to-morrow or next day. He’s 
farther be went. Down the winding road be- been here a wee-r, paying his way fairly enough, 
fore him shone the dull gleam of an oil lamp, stopping in-doors, for the most part, as if he 
the one faint, lonely light that struggled inef- was ailing. My girl brought him np his tea at 
feetually with the foggy darkness all round him. five to-day ; and as he was pouring it out, he 
He resolved to go on as far as this lamp, and fell down in a faint, or a fit, or a compound of 
then, if it showed him nothing in the shape of both, for anything I know. We could not 
an Inn, to ret urn to the central part of the town, bring him, to, and I said he was dead. And the 
and to try if he could not at least secure a Doctor couldn’t bring him to, and the Doctor 
chair to sit down on, through the night, at one said he was dead. And there he is. And the 
of the principal Hotels. coroner’s inquest’s coming as soon as it can. 

As he got near the lamp, he heard voices; And that’s as much as I know about it.” 
and, walking close under, found that it lighted Arthur held the candle close to the man's 
the entrance to a narrow court, on the wall of lips. The flame still burnt straight up, as 
which was painted a long hand in faded flesh- steadily as ever. There was a moment of si- 
color, pointing, with a lean forefinger, to this lence; and the rain pattered drearily through 
inscription: it against the panes of the window. 

THE two robins. “ If you haven't got nothing more to say to 

Arthur turned into the court without hesita- me,” continued the landlord, “I suppose I may 
tion, to see what the Two Robins could do for go. You don’t expect yonr five shillings back 
him. Four or five men were standing together do you? There’s the bed I promised you, clean 
round the door of the house, whioh was at the and comfortable. There’s the man I warranted 
bottom of the court, facing the entrance from not to disturb you. quiet in this world forever, 
the street. The men were all listening to one If you’re frightened to stop alone with him, that’s 
other man, better dressed than the rest, who not my lookout. I’ve kept my part of the bar- 
was telling his audience something in a low gain, and I mean to keep the money. I’m not 
voice, in whioh they were apparently very much Yorkshire myself, young gentleman; bnt I’ve 
interested. lived long enough in these parts to have my 

On entering the passage, Arthur was passed wits sharpened, and I shouldn’t wonder if you 
by a strauger with a knapsack in his hand, found out the way to brighten up yours, next 
who was evidently leaving the house. time you come among us.” With these words, 

Ho,” said the traveller with the knapsack, the landlord turned toward the door, and laugh¬ 
turning round and addressing himself cheerfully ed to himself softly, in high satisfaction at his 
to a fat, sly looking, bald-headed man, with a own sharpness. 

dirty white apron on, who had followed him Startled and shocked as he was, Arthur had 
down the passage. “ No, Mr, Landlord, I am by this time sufficiently reoovered himself to 
not easily scared by trifles; but I don’t mind feel indignant at the trick that had bean played 
confessing that I can’t quite stand thatP on him, and at the insolent manner in which 

It occurred to young Holliday, the moment the landlord exulted in it. 
he heard these words, that the stranger had “ Don’t laugh,” he said, sharply, “ till you 
been asked an exorbitant price for a bed at are quite sure you have got the laugh against 
The Two Robins; and that he was unable or me. Yon shan’t have the five shillings for 
unwilling to give it. The moment his back nothing, my man. I’ll keep the bed.” 
was turned, Arthur, comfortably conscious of “ Will you ? ” said the landlord. “ Then Y 
his own well-filled pockets, addressed himself wish you a good night’s rest.” With that brief 
in a great hurry, for fear any other benighted farewelj he went out, and shut the door after 
traveller should slip in and forestall him, to the him. 

sly-looking landlord with the dirty apron and A good night’s rest 1 The words had hardly 
the bald head. i been spoken, the door had hardly been closed, 

“If you have got a bed to let,” he said, “and before Arthur half repented the hasty words 
if that gentleman who lias just gone out won’t that had just escaped him. Though not natu- 
pay you your price for it, I will.” rally over sensitive, and not wanting in courage 

The sly landlord looked hard at Arthur. of the moral as well as the physical sort, the 
“ Will you, sir? ” he asked, in a meditative, presence of the dead man had an iastantane- 
doubtful way. ously chilling effect cfo his mind, when he found 

“Name your price,” said young Holliday, himself alone in his room—alone, and bound 
thinking that the landlord's hesitation sprang by his own rash words to stay there till the next 
from some boorish distrust of him. .“ Name morning. An older man qrould have thought 
your price, and I’ll give you the money at opce, nothing or those words, and would have acted 

if you like.” > without reference to them, as his calmer sense 

“ Are you game for five shillings ? ” inquired suggested. But Arthur was too youug to treat 
the landlord, rubbing his stubbly double chin, the ridicule, even of his inferiors, with con- 
and looking up thoughtftilly at the ceiling above tempt—too young not to fear the momentarv 
him. humiliation of falsifying his own foolish boast, 

Arthur nearly laughed in the man’s face; more than he feared the trial of watching out 
but, thinking it prudent to control himself, the long night in the same chamber with the 
offered the five shillings as seriously as he dead. 

could. The sly landlord held out his hand, “ It is but a few hours,” he thought to him- 
then suddenly drew it back again. self, “ and I can get away the first thing in the 

“ You’re actiDg all fair and above-board by morning.” 
me,” he said; “ and, before I take your money, He was looking toward the occupied bad qs 


that thought passed through his mind, and the 
sharp angular eminence made in the clothes by 
the dead man’s upturned feet again caught 
his eye. He advanced and drew the curtains, 
purposely abstaining, as he did so, from look 
ing at the face of the corpse, leRt he might un¬ 
nerve himself at the outset, by fixing some 
ghastly impression of it on his mind. He drew 
the curtain very gently, and sighed involuntari¬ 
ly as he closed it. “ Poor fellow 1 ” he said, 
almost as sadly as if he had known the man. 
“ Ah, poor fellow 1 ” 

He went next to the window; the night was 
black, and he could see nothing from it. The 
rain still pattered heavily against the glass. He 
inferred, from hearing it, that the window was 
at the back of the house; remembering that 
the front was sheltered from the weather by the 
court and the buildings over it. 

While he was still standing at the window— 
for even the dreary rain w>ib a relief, because 
of the sound it made; a relief, also, because it 
moved, and had some faint suggestion, in con¬ 
sequence of life and companionship in it— 
while he wa3 standing at the window, looking 
vacantly into the black darkness outside, he 
heard a distant church clot* strike ton. Only 
ten 1 How was he to pass the time till the 
house was astir the next morning ? 

Under any other circumstances, he would 
have gone down to the public house parlor, 
would have called for his grog, and would have 
laughed and talked with the company assem¬ 
bled as familiarly as if he had known them all 
his life. But the very thought of whiling away 
the time in this manner was now distasteful to 
him. The new situation in which he was placed 
seemed to have altered him to himself already. 
Thus far, his life had been the common, trifling, 
prosaic, surface-life, of a prosperous young 
man, with no troubles to conquer, and no trials 
to face. He had lost no relation whom he 
loved, no friend whom he treasured. Till this 
night, what share he had of the immortal in¬ 
heritance that is divided among ns all, had lain 
dormant with him. Till this night, Death and 
he had not once met, even in thought. 

He took a few turns up and down the room— 
then stopped. The noise made by his boots on 
the poorly-carpeted floor jarred on his ear. He 
hesitated a little, and ended by taking the boots 
off, and walking backward and forward noise¬ 
lessly. All desire to sleep or rest had left him. 
The bare thought of lying down on the unoccu¬ 
pied bed instantly drew the picture on his mind 
of a dreadful mimicry of the position of the 
dead man. Who was he? What was the 
story of his past life? Poor he must have 
been, or he would not have stopped at such a 
place as The Two Robins Inn—and weakened, 
probably, by long illness, or he could hardly 
have died in the manner which the landlord 
had described. Poor, ill, lonely—dead in a 
strange place; dead, with noboiy but a stran¬ 
ger to pity him. A sad story; truly, on the 
mere face of it, a very sad story. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, he had stopped insensibly at the win¬ 
dow, close to which stood the foot of the bed 
with the closed curtains. At first, he looked at 
it absently; then he became conscious that his 
eyes were fixed on it; and then a perverse de¬ 
sire took possession of him to do the very thing 
which he had resolved not to do np to this time— 
to look at the dead man. 

He stretched out his hand toward the curtains, 
but checked himself in the very act of undraw¬ 
ing them; turned his back sharply on the bed, 
and walked toward the chimney-piece, to see 
what things were placed in it, and to try if he 
could keep the dead man out of his mind in 
that way. 

There was a pewter inkstand on the chimney- 
piece, with some mildewed remains of ink in 
the bottle. There were two coarse china orna¬ 
ments of the commonest kind; and there was 
a square of embossed oard, dirty and fly-blown, 
with a collection of wretched riddles printed on 
it, in all sorts of ziz zag directions, aud in vari¬ 
ously-colored inks. He took the card, and 
went away, to read it, to the table on which the 
candle was placed; sitting down, with his back 
resolutely turned to the curtained bed. 

He read the first riddle, the second, the third, 
all in one corner of the card—then turned it 
round impatiently to look at another. Before 
he could begin reading the riddles printed here, 
the sound of the church clock stopped him. 
Eleven. He had got through an hour of the 
time, iu the room with the dead man. 

Once more he looked at the card. It was 
not easy to make out the letters printed on it, 
in consequence of the dimness of the light 
which the landlord had left him—a common 
tallow candle, famished with a pair of heavy 
old-fashioned steel snuffers. Up to this time, 
his mind had been too much occupied to think 
of the light. He had left the wick of the can¬ 
dle unsnuffed, till it had risen higher than the 
flame, and had burnt into an odd pent-house 
shape at the top, from which morsels of the 
charred ootton fell off, from time to time, in 
little flakes. He took up the snuffers now, and 
trimmed the wick. The light brightened di¬ 
rectly, and the room became less dismal. 

Again he turned to the riddles; reading them 
doggedly and resolutely, now in one corner of 
the card, now in another. All his efforts, how¬ 
ever, could not fix his attention on them. He 
pursued his occupation mechanically, deriving 
no sort of impression from what he was read¬ 
ing. It was as if a shadow from the curtained 
bed had got between his mind and the gayly- 
printed letters—a shadow that nothing could 
dispel. At last he gave up the struggle, and 
threw the card from him impatiently, and took 
to walking softly up and down the room again. 

The dead man, the dead man, the hidden 
dead man, on the bed! There was the one 
persistent idea still haunting him. Hidden! 
Was it only the body being there, or was it the 
body being there concealed, that was preying 
on his mind. He stopped at the window, with 
that doubt in him; once more listening to the 
pattering rain, once more looking out info the 
black darkness. 

Still the dead man 1 The darkness forced 
his mind back upon itself, and set his memory 
at work, reviving, with a painfully-vivid distinct¬ 
ness, the momentary impression jt had received 
from his first sight of the corpse. Before long, 
the face seemed to be hovering out in the mid¬ 
dle of the darkness, confronting him through 
the window, with the paleness whiter, with the 
dreadful dull line of light between the imper¬ 
fectly-closed eyelids broader than he had seen 
it—with the parted lips slowly dropping further 
and farther away from each other—w;th the 
features growing larger and moving closer, till 
they seemed to fill the window and to silence 
the rain, and to shut out the night. 

The sound of a voice, shouting below stairs, 
woke him suddenly from the dream of his own 
distempered fancy. He recognised it as the 
voice of the landlord. 

“ Shut up at twelve, Ben,” he heard it say. 
“ I’m off to bed.” 

He wiped away the damp that had gathered 
on his forehead, reasoned with himself for a lit¬ 
tle while, and reaolyed to shake his mind free 
of the ghastly counterfeit which still clung to it, 
by forcing himself to confront, if it was only for 
a moment, the solemn reality. Without allowing 
himself an instant to hesitate, he parted the 
curtains at tbe foot of the bed, and looked 
through. 

There was the sad, peaceful, white face, with 
the awful mystery of stillness on it, laid back 
upon the pillow. No stir, no change there! He 
only looked at it for a moment before he closed 
the curtains again ; hut that moment steadied 
him, calmed him, restored (tim — mind and 
body—to hjmsejf. 

He returned to his old occupation of walking 
up and down the room ; persevering in it, this 
time, till the clock struck again. 

Twelve. 

As the sound of the clock-bell died away, it 
was succeeded by the confused noise, cjown 
stairs, of the drinkers in the tap, yoo.m leaving 
the house. The ne$t sound, after an interval 
pi silence, was caused by the barring of the 
door, and the closing of the shuttera, at the 
back of the Inn. Then the silence followed 
again, and was disturbed no more. 

He waa alone now—absolutely, utterly alone 
with the dead man till the next morning. 

The wick of the candle wanted trimming 


again. He took up the snuffers, but paused “He’s well enough known all about this part 
suddenly on the very point of using them, and of the country,” replied Arthur. “He is a 
looked attentively at the candle—then back, great manufacturer, and his name is Holliday.” 
over his shoulder, at the curtained bed—then My hand was on the man’s wrist during this 
back at the candle. It had been lighted, for brief conversation. The instant the name of 
the first time, to show him the way up stairs, Holliday was pronounced, I felt the pulse under 
and three parts of it, at least, were already my fingers flutter, stop, go on suddenly with a 
consumed. In another hour, it would be buriit bound, and beat afterward, for a minute or two, 
out. In another hour, unless he called at once at the fever rate. 

to the man who had shut up the Inn for a fresh “How did you come here?” asked the 
candle, he would be left in the dark. stranger, quickly, excitedly, passionately al- 

Strongly as his mind had been affected since most, 
he had entered the room, his unreasonable Arthur related briefly what had happened, 
dread of encountering ridicule, and of exposing from the time of his first taking his bed at the 
his courage to suspicion, had not altogether lost Inn. 

its influence over him, even _yet. He lingered. “I am indebted to Mr. Holliday’s son, then, 
irresolutely by the table, waiting till he could for the help that has saved my life,” said the 
prevail on himself to open the door, and call, medical student., speaking to himself, with a 
from the landing, to the man who had shut up singular sarcasm in his voice. “ Clime here 1 ” 
the Inn. In his present hesitating frame of He held out, as ho spoke, his lopg, white, 
mind, it was a kind of relief to gain a few mo- bony right hand. 

meats only, by engaging in the trifling occupa- “With all my heart,” said Arthur,'taking 
tion of snuffing the candle. His hand trembled the hand cordially. “I may confess it now,” 
a little, and the snuffers were heavy and awk- he continued, laughing. “ Upon my honor, you 
ward to uae. When he closed them on the wick, almost frightened me out of my wita.” 
he closed them a hair’s breadth too low. In an The stranger did not seem to listen. His 
instant the candle waa out* and the room m wild black eyes were fixed with a look of eager 
plunge d in pitch darknees. * interest on Arthur’s fiww, a- a his iongCfeoLy 

lhe one impression which the absence of fingers kept tight hold on Arthur’s hand. Young 
light immediately produced on his mind, was Holliday, on his side, returned the gaze, amazed 
distrust of the curtained bed—distrust which and pnzzled by the medical student’s odd lan- 
shaped itself into no distinct idea, but which guage aud manners. The two faces were close 
was powerful enough, in its very vagueness, to together; I looked at them; and, to my aaton- 
bind him dewn to his chair, to make his heart ishment, I waB suddenly impressed by the sense 
beat fast, and to set him listening intently. No of a likeness between them—not in features or 
sound stirred in the room but the familiar complexion, hut solelv in expression. It must 
sound of the rain against the window, louder have been a strong likeness, or I should not 
and sharper now than he had heard it yet. have found it out, for I am naturally Blow at 
Still the vague distrust, the inexpressible detecting resemblances between faces, 
dread, possessed him, and kept him in his chair. “You have saved my life,” said the strange 
He had put his carpet-bag on the table when man, still looking hard in Arthur’s face still 
he first entered the room ; and he now took the holding tightly by his hand. « If you had ’been 
key from his pocket, reached out his hand soft- my own brother, you could not have done more 
ly, opened the bag, and groped in it for his for me than that.” 

travelling writing-case, in which he knew there He laid a singularly strong emphasis on those 
was a small store of matches. When he had three words, “ my own brother,” and a change 
got one of the matches, he waited before he . passed over his face a B he pronounced them— 
struck it on the coarse wooden table, and list! a change that no language of mine is compe- 
ened intently again, without knowing why. tent to describe. 

Still there was no sound in the room but the “ I hope I have not done being of service to 
steady, ceaseless, rattling sound of the rain. yon yet,” said Arthur. “I’ll speak to my father. 

He lighted the candle again, without another as soon as I get home.” 
moment of delay; and, on the instant of its “ You seem to be fond and proud of your 
burning up, the first object in the room that his father,” said-tho medical student. “I suppose' 
eyes sought for was the curtained bed. in return, he is fond and proud of you ” W 

, da3t be ^ re tbe 1! f. ht h . ad b een put out, he “Of ooursa he is! ” answered Arthur, laugh- 
had looked in that direction, and had seen no mg. “Is there anything wonderful in that? 
change, no derangement of any sort, in the folds Isn’t your father fond 

of the closely-drawn curtains. The stranger suddenly dropped young Holli- 

When he looked at the bed now, he saw, day’s hand, and turned his face awav ^ 
hanging over the side of it, a long, white hand. “ I beg your pardon,” said Arthur. “I hope 
It lay perfectly motionless, midway on the side I have not unintentionally pained you. T hone 
of the bed, where the curtains at the head and you have not lost your father ? ’’ P 

the curtains at the foot met. Nothing more “I can’t well lose what I never had ” re- 

was visible. The clinging curtains hid every- torted the medical student, with a harsh mock- 
thmg but the long white hand. mg laugh. 

He stood looking at it, unable to stir, unable “ What yon have never had ! ” 

to cry out ; feeling nothing, knowing nothing; The strange man suddenly caught Arthur’s 

every faculty he possessed gathered up, and lost hand again, suddenly looked once more hard in 
in the one seeing faculty. How long that first his face. uarum 

rif it i e t ld ^i“’L e “ eVer i C0 ? ld te “ flfWrd - 4 “Yes-” b « said, with a repetition of the bit- 

".*?<T h 7 e bo ?. n only for . a moment; it ter laugh. “You have brought a poor devil 
might have been for many minutes together, back into the world, who has no business there. 
How he got to the bed-whether he ran to it Do I astonish you? Weill I have a fancy of 
headlong, or whether he approached lt alowly— my own in telling vou wh^t- man in mxr a iLo 
how he wrought himself up'to unclose the cur- tion generally keep TsecrS ““o name 
tarns and look m, he has never remembered, and no father. The merciful law of society 
and never will remember to his dying day. It, tells me I am nobody’s son 1 Ask vour father 
“ ® n T«b‘bat he did go to the bed, and that if he will be-my father, too, and help me on in 
he did look inside the curtains. life with the family name.” P Q 

The man had moved. One of his arms was Arthur looked at me more puzzled than ever 
outs.de the c othes; his face was turned a lit- I signed to him to say nothto3 then laW 
B 6 P 'i 0W 5 -," 8 ejellda were wide °P en ' m? fibers again on the man’s wrist No ! In 
Changed as to position, and as to one of his spite of the extraordinary speech that lie had 

i£AL“* 1 ’ “ “• “ d £2. * - 3SStf4S 

waftheTrst to a™ JL"# 1 ”? - alled T “ ®, e “ ” t FiQdia * tba ‘ neither of us answered him, he 
sal * ai ! pe . ar on t,be 8talr8 - In three turned to me, and b-san talk i no- of the extra¬ 
words, Arthur told him what had happened, and ordinary nature of his case and aekino mrr 
"i Z t„ then T?° Ct0r ' u . advice about the future course of^medfoaHreato 

with I med cal frilnd TJ’ W “ S I* y,Dg which be ougbt to subject himself; I 

wun a medical inend of mine, in praotice at said the matter reauirM careful 

Mrin^hto te h 1Dg Care T ° f h J a patie ° ts T f ° r him ’ and au "£ eated tha?I should submit certafu pre- 

Sf&sn: r 5W sew 

at home, and medical assistance was sought for It was quite useless to represent to him the 

ot going to bad. Naturally enough, I did not his resolution, without offering- ahv reasons or 
who e w W ° rd t° f i h r 8 8tW Y ^ bou ‘“ 11 dead man any explanations, and repeated to^e* that If 

on mv haT armed 'iTr- ‘iB 1 ft 1 ^ t0 gi ™ bim a ^nce of seetog’ my pre- 

on my hat, armed myself with one or two hot- sonption, I must write it at once H-anno- 

expectinTTf find m notr 6 ’ *“ t0 * V* 8 ’ Ar - tbur volunteered the loan of hiftravel 

expecting to find nothing more remarkable ling wntmg-case, which, he said, he had with 
when I got there than a patient in a fit. him ; and, bringing it to the bed. shook the 

spJken the r ifteraf trS mR Hf “T ^ Mt , e - pa P, er out °f ‘be pocket of the case forth- 
spoken the literal truth was almost, it not quite, with, in his usual careless wav. With the DaDer 
equalled by my astonishment at finding myself there fell out on the counterpane of the bed a 
face to face with Arthur Holliday as soon as I small packet of sticking piaster and a little 
entered the bed-room It was no time then for water-color drawing ofalndscape 
giving or seeking explanations. Wejust shook The medical student took uo the drawing and 
hands^maaeffiy, and then I ordered every- looked at it. His eye fell on some infriaKato 
body but Arthur out of the room, and hurried ly written in cipher, in one corner. Hestart- 
T h he m Wtehen h Le e w tu i ed, and trembled; h>a pale face grew whiter 

Thorf k t0 , , A ad “ 0t been long outl ‘ban ever; his wild black eyes turned on Ar - 

Ind niAt r fl nty °f ho ‘ water in the boiler, thur, and looked through and through him. 
and plenty of flannel to be had. With these, “ A pretty drawing,” he said, in a '^ark- 
with my medicines, and with suph help as Ar- ably quiet tone of voice, 
thur could render under my direction, I drag- “ Ah 1 and done by such a prattv srirl ” aa id 
gefi the rwm, literally out of the jaws of death. Arthur. “ Oh, such a pretty gfrl 1 g I wish ft 
In less than an hour from the time when I had was not a landscape—Iwish if was a portrait 
been called in, he was alive and talking in the of her 1 ” 8 a P” rtra,t 

bed on which he had been laid out to wait for “ You. admire her very much ? ” 

Yo^wfl^naturafiyfak me what bad been the his^andfefnier 1 ’ ^ “ e&nie8t ’ kl838d ' 
^nit er A lth i hlm lu aDd 1 T fih 5 treat you > in “ Lovo at first Sight!” he said, putting the 
with what the^hilfir^n’ 8pr j nk!ed drawibg awaya K ai “- “But the course^f it 

" A T 1 ebfidren call, hard words. I doesn't run smooth. It’s the old story She’s 

effectcon d fofZ'.*'4 f UBC t“ d monopoliz ed, as usual. Trammelled by a rash 
effect could not be satisfactorily joined together engagement to some poor man, who is never 
by any theory whatever, There are mysteries likely to get money enough to mlrry her T 
in life, and the conditions of it, which human was lucky I heard of it in lime cr I should eer 

eoS to vo n u 0t thaM m h d l ye ‘ t! a ? d 1 '“‘A 17 tainly have ri8ked a declaration when she gava 
confess to you that, in bringing that man back me that drawing. Here, Doctor 1 here is n<m 
hanha 8t0 d O? ' ^Ai’ ? ora ’ ly speaking, groping ink, and paper, all ready for you.” P ’ 

haphazard m the dark I know (from the test- “ When she gave you that drawing ? Gave 
imony of the Doctor who attended him ip the it. Gave it.” He repeated the words slowlv 
ftsTetfon is h an n rerJw al 80 _ fa r as to himself, and suddenly closed his eyes. A 

rt?;» f appreciable by our senses, had m momentary distortion passed aoross his face 
A 8 ,? ae TOfi°?ahly stopped; and I am and I saw one of his hands cluteh upThe bed 
thnt ! 7 .( 8e . ei . ng that 1 recovered him) clothes and squeeze them hard, 1 thought he 

f t i i A? P T C ; ple r 8 not extiDcL W ben was going to be ill again, and Wedlhat there 
I add, that he had suffered from a long and might be no more talW nf llL u 

systemAas utteri*’ A®'® n . e , rvoU9 ? ye ? when 18 P ok «» 8 * ed ‘Lem once more search- 

A tAX VnA y f?r Dg t d ’ - 1 X 6 a 01 ? you , lng y on Antm r, and said, slowly and distinct- 
all 1 really know of the physical condition of ly, “You like her, and she likes you The noor 

7Jf ad ' allv ® P atl ent at The Two Robins Inq. man may die out of your way Who can P telI 

When he “came to,” as the phrase goes, he that she may not give yoXerself as well ai 
was a startling object to look at, with his color- her drawing, after all ? ” 7 
less face, his stinkesi cheeks, his wild black Before young Holliday could answer h« 
° D h b “v hi T; L he fir8t < W es " turned t0 me > and 8aid - f a whisper, “ Not 

Sak L made r if ^ C0 “ ld [ or tbo , prescription.” From that time, though 

speak, made me suspect that I had been called he spoke to Arthur again, he never looked at 
in to a man in my own profession. I men- him more. 

I we® rkht im ^ BUrmiae ’ and h ° t0ld me that Wh ?- 1 bad written the prescription, he ex- 

He said h« bed enmo loot t ra x> • l amined it, approved of it, and then astonished 

. TJ ! d be had c .°“ e Iast I rom Paris, where us both by abruptly wishing us good night. I 

tad latefv r&®4 ? a , bespita ; that he offered to* sit up with himfbut he shtfok hf 

Fdinwib f .d t0 B aga ’v’ 011 bl9 way t0 bead. Arthur offered to sit up with him, and 
Wnf f n°„ n f nU6 hlS 8tudlea ; L ha ' t ,“* , had A 8aid > shortly, with his face turned awayt 


king in the of her l n v 

to wait for “ You, admire her very much ? ” 

,, . >rfbur half in jest, half iu earnest, ! 


been taken ill on the jor 


HP He at Dan - wa ‘ ab hiX'H^gaA^ay Vnd 

or who X a f a word a^ut his name, was determined, and said he would accept the, 

w ^ 8 > and of course I did not ques- services of lhe waiter of the inn. 
tion him on the subject. All I inquired, when “ Thank you. both,” he said, as we rose to 
nrnfef- ed ^ p ® aklD §’ , waa > ^ hat branch of the go. “ I have one last favor to ask—not tiffeou 
p “ Anv W e T>A ded f f L? low ; „ Qootor, for I leave you to exercise your profes’- 

nnf f l he saud,bitterly, “which will sional discretion—but of Mr. Holliday. His 

P jw tofs ln Arthnr m01 h h °1 eyeS| while he s P oke ’ 8tiU re8 ted steadil/on me, 

t ttn8 i Arthur, rrbo nad been hitherto and never once turned toward Arthur/ “ I bee- 
CUr j°v, 3ity ’ bl ‘ rst out im - that Mr - Hollida y will not mention to any one- 
P “ MT d’X felwr."?° d h T°/ ed Way L least of a11 t0 bis father—the events that have 
Lll i - ? W a (everybody was “ my occurred, and the words that have, passed, in 

„ i f W’th Arthur,) “now you have this room. I entreat him to bury me fohfo 

aga L u > don 1 begin by being down- memory, as, but for him, I might have been 
I &tin vd P B r0SPeCtS, n l an8Wer f ° r baried in grave. I ca’nnot give my reasons 
, • p you o some capital thing in the for making this strange request. l ean only 
medical lme-cr, if I can’t, I know my father implore him to grant it.” 

° a 2,\_. , , , , , His voice faltered for the first time, and he 

<i rm. m , 10a ‘ student looked at him steadily, hid his face on the pillow. Arthur, completely 
«m t i y °u’ be said , coldly. Then added, bewildered, gave the required pledge. I took 

May I ask who your father is?” young Holliday away with pie, immediately afe 


caster, aid D at afid a word about his name, 
T be was, and of course I did not ques¬ 
tion him on the subjeet. All I inquired, when 
he ceased speaking, was, what branch of the 
profession he intended to follow. 
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terward, to the house of my friend; determin¬ 
ing to go back to the Inn, and to see the medi¬ 
cal student again before he had left in the. 


nng. 


I returned to the inn at 8 o’clock, purposely 
abstaining from waking Arthur, who was sleep- 
. ing off the past night’s excitement on one of 
my friend’s sofas. A suspicion occurred to me 
as soon as I was alone in my bed-room, which 
made me resolve that Holliday and the stranger 
whose life he had saved should not meet again, 
if I could prevent it. I have already alluded 
to certain reports or scandals which I knew of, 
relating to the early life of Arthur’s father. 
While I was thinking, in my bed, of what had 
passed at the Inn—of the change in the stu¬ 
dent’s pulse when he heard the name of Holli¬ 
day ; of the resemblance of expression I had 
discovered between his face and Arthur’s; of 
the emphasis he had laid on those three words, 
“ my own brother; ” and of his incomprehen¬ 
sible acknowledgment of his own illegitimacy— 
while I was thinking of these things, the reports 
I have mentioned suddenly flew into my mind, 
and linked themselves fast to the chain of my 
previous reflections. Something within me 
whispered, “ It ia best that those two young 
men should not meet again.” I felt it before 
I slept; I felt it when I woke; and I went, 
as I told yon, alone to the Inn the next morn- 


I had missed my only opportunity of seeing 
my nameless patient again. He had been gone 
nearly an hour when I inquired for him. 


I have now told you everything that I know 
for certain, ia relation to the man whom 1 
brought back to life in the double-bedded room 
of the loevat Doncaster. What I have next to 
add ia matter for inference and surmise, and is 
not, strictly speaking, matter of fact. 

I have to tell you, first, that the medical 
student turned out to be strangely and unac- 
• countably right in assuming it as more than 
probable that Arthur Holliday would marry 
the young lady who had given him the water- 
colored drawing of the landscape. That mar¬ 
riage, took place-a little more than a year after 
the events occurred which I have just been 
relating. The young people came to live in 
the neighborhood in which I was then estab¬ 
lished in practice. I was present at the wed¬ 
ding, and was rather surprised to find that Ar¬ 
thur was singularly reserved with me, both be¬ 
fore and after his marriage, on the subject of 
the young lady’s prior engagement. He only 
referred to it once, when we were alone, mere¬ 
ly telling me, on that occasion, that his wife 
had done all that honor and duty required of 
her in the matter, and that the engagement 
had been broken off with the full approval of 
her parents. I never heard more from him 
than this. For three years, he and his wife 
lived together happily. At the expiration of 
that time, the symptoms of a serious illness 
first declared themselves in Mrs. Arthur Holli¬ 
day. It turned out to be a long, lingering, 
hopeless malady. I attended her throughout. 
We bad been great friends when she was well, 
and we became more attached to each other than 
ever when she was ill. I had many long and 
interesting conversations with her in the in¬ 
tervals when she suffered least. The result of 
one of those conversations I may briefly relate, 
leaving you to draw any inferences from it you 


The interview to which I refer occurred 
shortly before her death. I called one evening, 
as usual, and found her alone, with a look in 
her eyes which told me that she had been cry¬ 
ing. She only informed me, at first, that she 
had been depressed in spirits; but, by little 
and little, she became more communicative, 
and confessed to me that she had been looking 
over some old letters which had been addressed 
to her, before she had seen Arthur, by a man 
to whom she had been engaged to be married. 
I asked her bow the engagement came to be 
broken off. She replied, that it had not been 
broken eff, but that it bad died out in a very 
mysterious way. The person to whom she was 
engaged—her first love, she called him—was 
very poor, and there was no immediate pros¬ 
pect of their being married. He followed my 

C fession, and went abroad to study. They 
corresponded regularly from the time when, 
as she believed, he had returned to England. 
From that period, she beard no more of him. 
He was of a fretful, sensitive temperament; 
and she feared that she might inadvertently 
have done or said something that had offended 
him. However that might be, he had never 
written to her again; and, after waiting a year, 
she had married Arthur. I asked when the 
first estrangement had begun, and found that 
the time at which Bhe ceased to hear anything 
of her first lover exactly corresponded with the 
time at which I had been called in to my mys¬ 
terious patient at The Two Robins Inn. 

A fortnight after that conversation, she died. 
In coarse of time, Arthur married again. Of 
late years, he has lived principally in London, 
and I have seen little or nothing of him. 

I have many years to pass over before I can 
approach to anything like a conclusion of this 
fragmentary narrative. And even when that 
latter period is reached, the little that I have 
to say will not occupy your attention for more 
than a few minutes. 

Between six and 


stormy weather, the foreign idiom of the Cap¬ 
tain—whioh did not permit me to clearly un¬ 
derstand the direction where the barque might 
be found—the time which passed since they 
had lost sight of their Bhip, and my own obli¬ 
gations to continue my course, after having ex¬ 
perienced thirty-three days of bad weather—all 
these powerful reasons did not induce me to 
give up my resolution of aiding those unfortu¬ 
nate men, and consoling them in their afflic¬ 
tion ; and, trusting to Providence and my good 
cause, I steered to the north. 

“We passed the day without perceiving any 
vessel, and, the night overtaking us without 
having attained our purpose, we passed it with 
the utmost vigilance, the Captain being in a 
state of extraordinary prostration and anxiety, 
which increased my determination to continue 
my enterprise. The dawn on the 23d came on, 
and my vigilance was redoubled; at ten A. M., 
the watch at the masthead descried a sail bear¬ 
ing north-northeast. I immediately stood for 
it, and, with a freshening wind, at eleven o’clock 
I distinguished a barque. I induced the Cap¬ 
tain to go alofit, encouraging him, and trying to 
console him in every possible manner, to see 
whether he could make her out; and at half 


past eleven o'clock God had crowned my u; 
dertaking, and fulfilled my wish—it was tl 


barque Alto. The transports of Captain Law¬ 
rence were unbounded; he embraced me, and 
offered me a large amount of money when he 
should get on board, which I refused, for I 
would not crown my act by accepting money. 
When a short distance from her, I lowered the 
boats, and carried the crew and their Captain 
to their barque, where, in fact, I found a poor 
young lady, with a babe in her arms, breathless, 
and in the greatest agony. The Captain, after 
the first effusions of his joy, repeated his offers, 
insisting upon my accepting them, but which I 
refused as before; and having received the ben¬ 
edictions of all on board, I returned to my ship 
to continue my voyage.” 
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A PEW SOBER WORDS TO OTJR SUBSCRIBERS. 


-in years ago, the gentle¬ 
man to whom I introduced you in this room 
came to me, with good professional recom¬ 
mendations, to fill the position of my assistant. 
We met, not like strangers, but like friends— 
the only difference between us being that I was 
very much surprised to see him, and that he 
did not appear at all surprised to see me. If 
he was my son or my brother, I believe he 
coaid not be fonder of me than he is; but he 
has never volunteered any confidences since he 
has been here, on the subject of his past life. 
I saw something that was familiar to me in his 
face when we first met; and yet, it was also 
something that suggested the idea of change. 
I had a notion once that my patient, at the Inn 
might be a natural son of Mr. Holliday’s; I had 
another idea, that he might ako have been the 
man who was engaged to Arthur’s first wife; 
and I have a third idea, still clinging to me, 
that Mr. Lorn is the only man in England who 
could enlighten me, if he chose, on both those 
doubtful points. His hair is not black now, 
and his eyes are dimmer than the piercing eyes 
that I remembered ; but, for all that, he is very 
like the nameless medical student of my young 
days—very like him. And sometimes, when I 


This short article is intended for those of o 
readers alone who fed attached to the Era, 
regard its support important to the cause of 
Free Principles ; those who do not, are requested 
to pass on to another column, f<yr we do not 
wish to bore them. 

Until the advent of “ hard times, 1 ’ the Eea 
was well supported: it will hardly surprise 
any one to be told, that since then it has not 
been well supported. Many of our subscribers 
are among the intelligent mechanics and in¬ 
dustrial classes of the North, and we hear by 
every mail that some of them,, thrown out of 
employment, cannot find money to renew their 
subscriptions. One of this class spent two whole 
days in a town in Vermont, where we have had 
a large club, and could renew only five of them. 
He gladly gave his time and labor, but could 
not himself renew. That is a specimen of the 
manner in which our subscription list is suffer¬ 
ing. We could give many other instances, but 
enough. 

We do not complain. People who cannot 
raise money to pay their rent are not to be 
blamed for cutting off their newspapers. But) 
the effect upon newspapers of a cause so widely 
operating must be very unfavorable. The Eea 
feds it particularity, as it has no local support t 
is identified with no peculiar State Merest, 
and has very little advertising custom, while the 
prices of printing in the District are higher 
than anywhere else. It were unfortunate that 
a paper in its position should at such a time as 
this be circumscribed in its influence, by a re¬ 
duction of its list; and yet, we see not how this 
can be avoided, unless our agents generally 
prove more successful than they'have yet been. 
We do not expect impossibilities—but, when it 
is "known that in many localities the Eea must 
lose subscribers from the causes alluded to, the 
an be compensated only by increasing its 
circulation in other neighborhoods. This 
could be done, could our friends be aroused 
to the necessity of exertion. Let us speak 
plainly: Such exertion is necessary. We are 
embarked in a common enterprise—and I ask 
nothing for myself, but much for an agency 
which has had something to do in promoting 
that enterprise. Whether you have received a 
special circular or not, if you feel disposed to 
some effort to extend the circulation of the 
paper, “ go ahead 1 ’—do not wait for written 
authority. Wherever a subscriber can be got, 
secure him. Individual efforts of this sort, al¬ 
though attended in each case with small results, 

the aggregate would amount to a great deal. 

We close this private interview by saying—if | 
any of you can do anything to increase our cir¬ 
culation, we pray you to do it. We betleve you 
will, and therefore shall hope to keep up our list 
to its present number. Shall we be disappoint- 


It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate Slavery iDto any Terri¬ 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but 
to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.”— Kansas-Nebraska Act, 


come home late at night, and find him asleep, 
and wake him, he looks, in coming to, wonder¬ 


fully like the stranger at Doncaster, as he raised 
himself in the bed on that memorable night 1 


The Doctor paused. Mr. Goodchild, who 
had been following every word that fell from 
his lips up to this time, leaned forward eagerly 
to ask a question. Before he could say a word, 
the latch of the door was raised, without any 
warning sound of footsteps in the passage out¬ 
side. A long, white, bony band appeared 
through the opening, gently pushing the door, 
which was prevented from working freely on its 
hinges by a fold in the carpet under it. 

“ That hand ! Look at that hand, Doctor 1” 
said Mrs. Goodchild, touching him. 

At the same moment, the Doctor looked at 
Mr. Goodchild, and whispered to him, signifi¬ 
cantly— 

“ Hush 1 he has come back I ” 


A. ROMANCE AT SEA. 


The Secretary of State at Madrid has .. 
municated to the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States in Spain the following decla¬ 
ration, translated through the Minister of Ma- 
‘ e, and made before the Captain of the port 


rine, and made before the Captain of the port 
at Tarragona, by D. Jose Bosch, Captain of the 
Spanish brig Jacinta: 

“ On the 22d of July last, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, in north latitude thirty-seven de¬ 
grees eight minutes, and west longitude thirty- 
tour degrees thirty minuteB, being bound for 
Spain, from New.Orleans, after being out thirty- 
three days, I perceived a boat with people, who 
were waving a white handkerchief, and pulling 
in the direction of my brig. Believing they 
were shipwrecked, I gave orders to bear down 
on them, and, being side by side, they told ir 
that two days before, being out in pursuit of 
whale, they, during a squall, had lost sight of 
their barque, in which they had left behind the 
wife of the Captain, who was the man that was 
then speaking to me, adding that she was in an 
interesting condition, having with her besides 
a little boy and two other persons. 

“ A little further north, I perceived two other 
boats, all belonging to the American barque 
Alto, Captain Thomas H. Lawrence, of New 
Bedford, whence he had sailed forty-three days 
bafore. The men of the said boats, numbering 
in all eighteen, having been taken on board, 
exhausted from iatigue, were provided with 
food and clothing, and, seeing the despair of 
the Captain on account of the loss of his family 
and his vessel in the midst of the sea, I resolv¬ 
ed at any hazard to go in quest of them. The 


edf 


By the Northern Democracy this was claimed 
a recognition of the right of the People of a 
Territory, in a Territorial condition, to exclude 
establish Slavery. A few Southern Demo¬ 
te assented to this interpretation—a few held 
that the Territorial Legislature might protest, 
but not exclude it; the majority of the South 
was silent, willing that the Northern Democra¬ 
cy should maintain their standing at the North, 
by proclaiming this liberal interpretation. 

The Cincinnati Convention, which nominated 
Mr. Buchanan, evading the point, simply re¬ 
solved, 

“ That we recognise the right of the people 
of all the Territories, including Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska, acting through the expressed will of 
the majority of actual residents, and when 
ever the number of their i' habitants justifies 
it, to form a Constitution, with or without do¬ 
mestic Slavery, and to be admitted into the 
Union upon terms of perfect equality with the 
other States.” 

It was safe to affirm the right of the People, 
when organizing a Constitution of State Cov- 
ernment, to admit or to exclude Slavery, for all 
the Party at that time professed to agree on 
this principle—but the Convention was silent 
relation to the right of the People over the 
subject, while in a Territorial condition. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his letter of acceptance, 
recognised the Principle as stated by the Con¬ 
vention, but maintained the same prudent re- 
the other point. His friends in the 
free States, however, disregarding this policy, 
declared the Principle of Popular Sovereignty 
to be inherent in the People, as well 
ritorial condition, as when they came to form a 
State, and they openly committed Mr. Buchan¬ 
an to this view. Had they done less—had they 
restricted themselves to the cautious policy Of 
the Convention, they could not have carried 
Pennslyvania or Indiana, or have maintained 
so vigorous an organization in the other free 
States. The struggle was deoided in his favor, 
because his friends were able to mislead so 
many Northern Democrats into the belief that, 
under the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the People oi 
a Territory, in a Territorial condition, had the 
right to exclude Slavery, and that Mr. Buchan¬ 
an, if elected, would proteet them in the exer¬ 
cise of that right. 

After his election, the Supreme Court, in a 
case over which it decided it would take no ju¬ 
risdiction, volunteered the opinion that the 
right of property in slaves is recognised by the 
Constitution; like other rights of property, ig 


protected in free Territories belonging to the 
Union, and that neither Congress nor the Peo¬ 
ple of a Territory, nor the Legislature thereof, 
can interfere with it. 

This opinion, which cut up by the roots the 
Northern Democratic interpretation of the 
Principle of Popular Sovereignty, on which 
Mr. Buchanan was elected, was immediately 
embraced by him as. a decision, (which it was 
not-,) and, in his Letter to Professor Silliman 
and otherB, he boldly recognised it as a funda¬ 
mental constitutional Principle, which he had 
doubted. It was a strange spectacle, if 
any inconsistency can be deemed strange in 
the so-called Northern Democracy, to see it 
forthwith abandoning its liberal interpretation 
of Popular Sovereignty, swearing by the Dred 
Scott decision, Renouncing its opponents as fa¬ 
natical devotees to the higher law, and thence¬ 
forth maintaining the Southern doctrine, that 
it is only when the People of a Territory come 
to form a State Constitution, that they have 
the right to interfere with Slavery. How fifty 
thousand People, living in a certain Territory, 
carrying on all the operations of self-govern¬ 
ment, should have no right to exclude Slavery 
during five, ten, or fifteen years, but, on the first 
day of the sixth, eleventh, or sixteenth year, 
coming together in a Convention to agree 
upon the plan of a State Constitution, should 
instantly acquire that right, is one of the mys¬ 
teries of the transcendental Democracy, which 
it is not given to the vulgar to understand. 

What can the Slave Power demand which 
the Party assuming the title “Democratic,” 
will not concede ? It once throughout the free 
States maintained that Slavery can exist only 
by positive law: now it holds that it exists 
everywhere, in territory of the Union, like any 
other property right, without positive law, under 
the sanction of the Constitntion. Once, it main¬ 
tained the right of Congress to prohibit Slavery 
in all Federal Territory: now it denies it. 
Once, it maintained that the Territorial Leg¬ 
islature might prohibit Slavery: now, it upholds 
the opinion of a majority of the Supreme Court, 
that no Territorial Legislature can interfere 
with it-. Its path has been a downward one— 
steadily downward, under the dictation of Sla¬ 
very. 

But, it was permitted still to maintain that 
the People of a Territory, in forming a State 
Constitution, are then invested with power to 
regulate the -whole matter—exclude or estab¬ 
lish Slavery. This is the real Popular Sover¬ 
eignty, argued the Richmond Enquirer: this 
is the fundamental principle of union between 
Northern and Southern Democrats: this is 
the great constitutional Principle on which the 
National Democracy can stand, and whose ap¬ 
plication will prove the peaceable solution of 
the vexed question of Slavery. 

Northern Democrats believed this—and Mr. 
Buchanan thought he might safely venture 
upon the work of settling the Kansas troubles 
by the application of this great constitutional 
principle. It was time to adopt some efficient 
course. Civil war was imminent, and it was 
necessary to persuade the People of Kansas 
that their right to determine their domestic in¬ 
stitutions, in forming a State Constitution, should 
be sacredly protected. Mr. Walker, a Southern 
man, was chosen as Pacificator, and received 
his instructions, which set forth this great con¬ 
stitutional, National Democratic Principle of 
Pacification, as follows: 

“ The regular Legislature of the Territory 
having authorized the assembling of a Conven¬ 
tion to frame a Constitution, to be accepted or 
rejected by Congress, under the provision of the 
Federal Constitution, the people of Kansas have 
the right to be protected in the peaceful elec¬ 
tion of delegates for such a purpose, under such 


authority, aud the Convention itself has a right 
to similar protection in the opportunity for tran¬ 
quil and undisturbed deliberation. When such 
a Constitution shall be submitted to the people 
of the Territory, they must be protected in the 
exercise of their right of voting for or against 
that instrument, and the fair expression of the 
popular will must not be interrupted by fraud 

■ violence." 

The declared policy of the President, then, 
was, to have the Constitntion, framed by the 
Convention, submitted to the People — the 
whole Constitntion to the whole People—and all 
fraud and violence were to be prevented. Gov. 
Walker’s speeches were in exact accordance 
with the instructions. He had no power, he 
said, over the Convention; but in his judg¬ 
ment, and in that of the President, the Consti¬ 
tution to be framed by its action should be sub¬ 
mitted to a fair and full vote of all the actual 
residents in the Territory at the time of the sub¬ 
mission. He had no doubt the Convention 
would pursue that course. If it did not, he 
would join the People “in lawful opposition” 
action. To this policy, he repeatedly 
pledged himself, and the President, who was 
already committed to it by his instructions. 

About the same time, the Washington Union, 
understood to speak the sentiments of the Ad¬ 
ministration, insisted npon the same policy. 
July 7th it wrote: 

“ We repeat, that the Constitntion of Kansas 

ust come from the people of Kansas. Other 
power to make such an instrument there is none 
under Heaven. j 

“ But the Georgia Convention, without de¬ 
nying this great principle, seems to think that 
the Constitution of Kansas ought not to be sub¬ 
mitted to a direct vote of the people in their 
primary capacity. We admit that this is not 
in all cases & sine qua non. It is a fair pre¬ 
sumption (if there be no circumstance to repel 
it) that a Convention of delegates chosen by 
the people will act in accordance with the will 
of their constituents. When, therefore, there 
is no serious dispute upon the Constitution, 
either in the Convention or amoDg the people, 
the power of the delegates alone may put it in 
operation. But such is not the case in Kansas. 
The most violent struggle this country ever 
saw, upon the most important issue which the 
Constitution is to determine, has been going on 
there for several years between parties so even¬ 
ly balanced, that both claim the majority, and 
so hostile to one another that numerous lives 
have been lost in the contest. Under these 
circumstances, there cari be no such thing as 
ascertaining clearly and without doubt the will 
of the people in any way, except by their own 
direct expression of it at the polls. A Consti¬ 
tution not subjected to that test, no matter what 
it contains, will never be acknowledged by its 
opponents to be anything but a fraud. A plau¬ 
sible color might be given to this assertion by 
the argument that the members of the Con¬ 
vention could have no motive for refusing to 
submit their work to their constituents, except 
a consciousness that the majority would con¬ 
demn it. We confess that we should find some 
difficulty in answering this. What other mo¬ 
tive could they have ? 

“ We do most devoutly believe that, unless 
the Constitution of Kansas be submitted to a 
direct vote of the people, the unhappy contro¬ 
versy which has heretofore raged in that Ter¬ 
ritory will be prolonged for an indefinite time 
to come. We are equally well oonvinced that 
the will of the majority, whether it be for or 
againBt Slavery, will finally triumph, though it 
may be after years of strife, disastrous to the 
best interests of the country, and dangerous, it 
may be, to the peace and safety of the whole 
Union. 

“ Again : This movement of the Territorial 
authorities to form a Constitution is made, not 
in the regular way, in pursuance of an ena¬ 
bling and authorizing act of Congress, but on 
the mere motion of the Territorial Legislature 
itself. Nay, it has been begun and carried on 
in the teeth of a refusal by Congress to pass 
such an act. This irregularity is not fatal. 
There are other cases in which it was overlook¬ 
ed. But it can be waived only in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that the people have expressed 
their will in unmistakable language. If we 
dispense with tbe legal forms of proceeding, we 
must have the substance. 

“We think, for these reasons, that Governor 
Walker, in advocating a submission of the Con¬ 
stitution to a vote of the people, acted with 
wisdom and justice, and followed the only ” 


of policy which promises to settle this vexed 
question either rightly or satisfactorily.” 
Explicit and emphatic. Governor Walker 
is sustained. The President openly commit¬ 
ted himself to the policy of submitting the Con¬ 
stitution to the People. The Extremists of the 
South complaiued of this, but the great body 
of the Party in that section was gradually 
brought to the same position. For months the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer labored to show that 
such a policy was imposed‘"t>y the principle of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, was required by the 
fundamental doctrines of Democracy, was rec- 
ognied as the bond of nnior^etween Northern 
and Southern Democrats—was essential to the 
existence of National Democracy—could not 
be departed from by the South’without bad faith 
to its Northern allies—must be maintained, if 
o other reason, to insure safety to South¬ 
ern institutions, and defeat Black Repnblican- 
October 27th, in a long editorial, insist¬ 
ing that the Convention in Kansas ought to 
submit the Constitution to the People, it argued 
follows: 


“ It is useless to attempt to mislead the peo¬ 
ple of Virginia on this point. They have been 
too thoroughly taught in the school of self gov¬ 
ernment. It would have been a suicidal act, 
for any member of our Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion of 1851—*52, even to have proposed the 
proclamation of our existing Constitution, with¬ 
out previous ratification by a vote of the people. 
Such an act, on the part of a member of that 
Convention, would have secured his political 
annihilation as effectually as if he had seriously 
submitted a resolution declaring tbe gentleman 
who then held the gubernatorial chair. ‘ Kim? 


who then held the gubernatorial chair, 1 King 
of Virginia by the grace of God, and by virtue 
of the Constitution.’ . _ 

“The Kansas-Nebraska act has placed the 
people of a Territory applying for admission as 
a State on the same footing, in this respect, 
with the people of a State. It was for a long 
time considered by many, that the form and 
substance of such a Constitution was a matter 
for the revisal of Congress, apart from the un¬ 
disputed duty of that body to reject a Consti¬ 
tution containing anti-repnblican provisions. 

“ It may be that the prevalence of this theory 
sufficient to account for the carelessness with 
which Congress has repeatedly approved Terri¬ 
torial Constitutions, without a prior resort to 
some sufficient means by which to determine 
the wishes of the people, respectively, of the 
Territories. However, Congress never did ven¬ 
ture to dictate the form of a Constitution. In 
many instances it resorted to the insufficient 
means of satisfying the wishes of the people by 
accepting a Constitution submitted by a mere 
handful of the people assembled in Convention. 
In other instances, the work of Conventions, 
irregularly and illegally assembled, was accept¬ 
ed and ratified by act of Congress. All of these 
instances constitute abuses of power, more or 
leas injurious to the people of the Territories; 
and this view of the subject has been at last 
adopted by Congress itself. The Kansas-Ne- 
braska act has finally declared that the General 
Government is not authorized to interfere in 
the formation of the Constitntion of a Territory 
applying to become a State. Suppose that the 
Kansas-Nebraska act had proceeded no further 


than this, where then would the Constitution¬ 
making power be found? Congress had not 
interposed to delegate the authority which it 
denied its own competency to exercise, either 
to the Territorial Government, or to any other 
municipal body. The right, then, to form a 
Constitution for a Territory, could exist nowhere 
at all, or must remain with the people of the 
Territory. As if to place this doctrine beyond 
the possibility of doubt, the same act of Con¬ 
gress provides, further, that the people of each 
Territory shall be left 1 perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way.’ Yet,in the face of this enactment, Mr. 
Hunter assumes the position that a Constitu¬ 
tional Convention in Kansas may (even without 
power to that effect, expressly delegated by a vote 
of the people) enact a Constitution for the Terri¬ 
tory of Karisas, with or without the ratification 
of the people, as the Convention itself may de¬ 
cide. Thus, the Senator makes the Conven- 
ion supreme, depriving the people of the power 
to form and regulate their domestic institu¬ 
tions in tbeir own way,’ and placing those 
institutions under the irresponsible control of 


the Convention. We have no hesitation _„ 

ing, that a general concurrence in this doctrine 
would strip the Kansas-Nebraska act of its last 
recommendation. That act contains three prom- 


features—the repeal of the Missouri Com* 
promise, prohibiting Slavery north of 36° 30’; 
the repeal of the Louisiana law, which estab¬ 
lished and protected Slavery south as well as 
north of the same parallel of latitude; and, 
finally, the assertion of the right of Popular 
Sovereignty in the Territories of the United 
States. The necessity for the first of these has 
been superseded by the decision in the Dred 
Scott case; the second was an unnecessary 
invasion of the interests of Southern slavehold¬ 


ers, which destroys the practical effect of the 


the only provision from which the country may 
hope to reap a solid advantage. If it is to be 
so interpmted as to deny, instead of affirming, 
popular right, under a forced construction of j 
sovereignty, securing the practical exercise of I 
sovereignty to an elective Oligarchy, then the 1 
Kansas act is left devoid of a single redeeming 
feature. 

“ The immediate and practical effect of such a 
perversion of the law, especially at this moment, 
would be incalculably disastrous to the South. 
There is but one inducement which can cause 
the Convention in Kansas to withhold the Con¬ 
stitution from popular ratification, and that is, 
a fear lest the Constitution may not be approved 
by a popular vote. Thus, such an omission 
would indicate nothing less than an intention 
to wrest the Constitution-making power from a 
majority of the people. And, without reserva¬ 
tion, we boldly denounce any such attempt as 
illegal and anti-republican.” 


Why multiply words or quotations? The 
position of the whole Party was distinctly 
taken: the Convention must submit the Condi¬ 
tion to a fair popular vote. 

What has that Convention done ? Trampled 
upon this demand. It has not only refused to 
submit the Constitntion to a fair popular vote, 
but takes measures to compel, so far as it could, 

vote in its favor—an outrage unprecedented. 
It has not only disregarded the doctrine of Pop¬ 
ular Sovereignty, but contemptuously violated 
it. It has so framed the question to be submitted 
to the People, that they must either vote for the 
Constitution, or not vote at all. Nor have they 
any more liberty on the Slavery Question itself. 
The Constitution will not allow them to vote 
for or against Slavery, without at the same time 
voting for the Constitution. No matter how 
much the Pro-Slavery or the Anti-Slavery man 
may dislike the Constitntion, he must swallow 
it all, or be divested of tbe right to say whether 
the new State shall be slaveholding or free. 

Considering the pledges of Governor Walker 
and the Administration, the declarations of the 
Washington Union, Richmond Enquirer, and 
other Pro-Slavery organs of the Party, it is dif¬ 
ficult to see how how they could fail to condemn 
aud repudiate instantly the insultingandanti-Re- 
publioan action of the Convention. They ought 
to have treated it as a miserable frand, calcu¬ 
lated, if not designed, to sow discord in the 
ranks of the Democratic Party, and embarrass 
the Administration. Calmly adhering to their 
pledges and declarations, they should have 
washed their hands of all responsibility for the 
Convention, and assumed the ground, that now 
it was for Congress to pass an act, as in the 
cases of Minnesota and Oregon, authorizing the 
People of Kansas to form a Constitution. This 
course would have been consistent and honest, 
and would have preserved harmony in the ranks 
of what is called National Democracy. But, 
the Washington Union, having received the 
Schedule from the Convention, so soon as to 
awaken the suspicion of many that the work 
was known in Washington before it was pro 
claimed in Kansas, announced that the Con 
vention had done its work satisfactorily, and 
wisely provided a measure which, while submit¬ 
ting the Question of Slavery to the People, 
secured the Constitution itself against defeat. 
With a shameless disregard of consistency, and 
even of appearances, it flatly contradicted all 


its doctrines promulgated in July last, and jus¬ 
tified the Convention in refusing to submit the ! 
Constitution to the People. While the Admin- ■ 
istration hesitated, the Richmond Enquirer and ' 
other Southern conservative Democratic prints 
took ground with the Union, thus beautifully 
illustrating the sincerity of all their declarations 
of Popular Sovereignty. The hesitation of Mr. 
Buchanan soon ceased, and he too, as haB been 
announced in Democratic journals, has fully 
endorsed the action and the work of the Con¬ 
vention. 

As to the position of Governor Walker, who 
arrived here a week ago, there were contradict¬ 
ory reports. Some of the letter-writers from 
Kansas said he was not only in favor of the 
action of the Convention, but had insidiously 
determined it: others, that he was opposed to 
it. The doubt, if there were any, has been dis¬ 
sipated. The Governor, according to the best 
accounts, had several interviews with the Pres¬ 
ident, laid before him a statement of the true 
condition of affairs in Kansas, spoke with in¬ 
dignation of the character and conduct of the 
Convention, condemned its action as contrary 
to the Principle of the Kansas-Nebraska act, to 
Popular Sovereignty, to the policy of the Ad¬ 
ministration as previously indicated, to the in¬ 
terests of the Democratic Party, subversive 
of the rights of the People of Kansas, and threat¬ 
ening, if sustained by the Administration, civil 
war. 

It is said that all his arguments were una¬ 
vailing—that the President has made up his 
mind to adhere to the Convention, and sustain 
its Constitution—and that Governor Walker, 
unconvinced, will oppose the action ofthe Con¬ 
vention, stand by the People of Kansas, and not 
resign his office. 

Meantime, the leading Democratic papers at 
the North at first took strong ground against 
the Convention: some of them are evidently 
changing their tune; but Mr. Forney’s Press 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Douglas’s paper, the Chi¬ 
cago Times, and the Detroit Free Press, perse¬ 
vere in their opposition. What else can they 
do? Had not the Democracy of the North 
been compelled to give up everything, but the 
single doctrine that the People of a Territory, 
in organizing a State, have a right to determine 
their own Constitntion and institutions ? Was 
not the faith of Mr. Buchanan, and the faith of 
the Southern Democrats, pledged to uphold 
this doctrine ? And is this too to be abjured 
and trampled under foot ? Is no faith to be 
kept with Northern Democrats ? Shall a mis¬ 
erable Convention in Kansas, chosen by the 
votes of fifteen hundred men, undertake to force 
a Constitution down the throats of ninl thou¬ 
sand voters, and Democratic champions of Pop¬ 
ular Sovereignty at the North be called upon 
to applaud the operation ? 

Let tbe Northern Democrats sanction this in¬ 
famous Fraud upon the People, let them basely 
abjure tbe doctrine that the People of a Terri¬ 
tory have a right to say what their Constitution 
shall be, and there is but one step lower for 
them to take; that is indicated by the following 
passage from a late editorial in the Washington 
Union, the central organ of their Party: 

“ The Constitution declares that ‘ the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi¬ 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.’ Every citizen of one State coming into 
another State, has, therefore, a right to the pro¬ 
tection of his person, and that property which 
is recognised as such by the Constitution of the 
United States, any law of the State to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. So far from any State 
having a right to deprive him of his property, 
it is its bounden duty to protect him in its pos ; 
session.” 

“ This,” says the New York Herald, “ is 
‘ going the entire animalfor, with the estab¬ 
lishment of this doctrine, every State in the 
Union instantly becomes, in law, a slave State. 
Should the Democracy adopt this new article 
into their national creed, Mr. Toombs may, 
perhaps, still live to ‘ call the roll of his slaves 
on Bunker Hill.’ ” 

The Washington Union justifies the action 
of the Convention oh various grounds. “It 
was necessary to preserve the harmony of the 
Democratic Party.” How beautifully it has 
accomplished the object, by arraying Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan against Governor Walker, and Northern 
against Southern Democrats ? “ It was neces¬ 
sary to prevent agitation 1 ” Wonderfully sooth¬ 
ing, an act, which has called the attention of 
the Public even from its monetary distresses, 
and set all politicians by tbe ears 1 Had the 
Convention explored the infernal regions for a 
device to stir up discord, it could not have 
found a more prolific one than that adopted. 
“It was necessary to save the Constitution.’ 
Aye—a fair and full vote would have been iti 
doom—it was necessary to secure its adoption 
by a fraud. The arguments of these Pro-Sla¬ 
very prints are insults. To submit the Consti¬ 
tution was to lose it. Certainly, if a majority 
were against it—and ought not the majority to 
govern? That used to be good Democratic 
doctrine—but National Democracy, as expound¬ 
ed by the Washington Union, insists that a 
miserable minority is entitled to form the funda¬ 
mental law for the majority 1 

It is almost useless to argue this question. 
The Slave Power is determined to rule through 
Democracy, or in spite of it—under cover of 
Democratic profession, or in shameless disre¬ 
gard of it. It has forced the Democratic Party 
from one position to another, till no ground is 
left for it but that of indecent and absolute sub¬ 
mission to its imperious will. Southern Dem¬ 
ocrats have violated their pledges to their North¬ 
ern brethren. Mr. Buchanan has not kept faith 
with his followers at the North, with Governor 
Walker, or the People of Kansas. He abandon¬ 
ed them all, overawed by the Slave Interest, 
and henoeforth, all the power of his united 
Cabinet is to be brought to bear to force Demo¬ 
cratic members of Congress from the free States 

to the same position of degrading subjection. 

What will they do ? Is there enough man¬ 
hood left among them to resist ? We have 
watched their newspapers. Some of them that 
revolted at first have made their submission. 
Patronage is powerful. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib. But, shall 
we not hope that enough Northern Democrats 
may be found to baffle an Imposture which an 
honorable Administration, whatever its general 
opinion on the Question of Slavery, would have 
scorned to touch ? 

What will be the action of Governor Walker? 
He cannot break his faith, it is stated, with the 
People of Kansas. Mr. Buchanan may betray 
him—he cannot betray them. He pledged his 
word to join them in lawful opposition to the 
action of the Convention, should it fail to sub¬ 
mit the Constitution. What will he do, now 
that Mr. Buchanan pledges himself to sustain 
their action ? His resignation would doubtless 
be acceptable to the Administration, but would 
it be just to the People of Kansas ? Has he 
no duties yet to discharge in that devoted Ter¬ 
ritory ? If he refuse to resign, will Mr. Buchan¬ 
an remove him? How can he continue in office- 
a man committed against a measure which he 
has resolved to support by the whole power of 
his Administration ? Will the South tolerate 
such inconsistency ? But is Governor Walker 
a man to be trifled with—to be disowned and 
dishonored by an Administration for obeying 
faithfully its own instructions ? Would he bear 
such an insult without signally resenting it ? 
And would Democratic harmony be promoted 
by it? 

What of Kansas ? His pledges and friend¬ 
ly assurances of fair dealing have hitherto kept 
the People quiet; but, when they se 


moved, and the Administration bent on subject¬ 
ing them to the rule of an insolent faction, 
insignificant in number, and of profligate prin¬ 
ciples, will they submit ? Will nine thousand 
voters suffer themselves to be trampled upon 
by a faction, not one-fifth of their numerical 
strength? Never 1 Nor can Federal bayonets 
enforce submission npon them. Let this Ad¬ 
ministration beware, of it may provoke a dead¬ 
ly conflict in Kansas, which may gradually draw 
every State into its vortex, and briDg to the ar¬ 
bitrament of force, a Controversy, which thus far 
has been waged by argument and by the bal¬ 


lot. 


Honesty is practical wisdom. For some 
time past, the Public Mind has been quiet in 
relation to Kansas. The success of the Free 
State men in the Territorial election diffused 
general satisfaction in the free States, and ap- 
appeared not to disturb the South. The im¬ 
pression was prevalent that the Cgnvention 
would submit to a popular vote both the Con¬ 
stitution and a separate article respecting Sla¬ 
very. It was thought that Slavery would be re¬ 
jected, and that the Constitution, if acceptable 
in its main provisions, would be adopted. The 
msjority of the American People in all sections, 
so far as we could judge; seemed pleased at see¬ 
ing an end of this particular controversy. The 
pretended Administration prints, that represent¬ 
ed the Republicans as being disappointed at 
this prospect, talked at random. It is all false 
that the Republicans desired to keep open the 
Kansas issue: they were anxious to see Kansas a 
free State—the sooner the better—it was but an 
incidental issue in the great controversy. Had 
the Convention submitted both questions to the 
People, and made fair provision for securing a 
fair expression of the popular will, there would 
have been no excitement, no agitation. Both 
questions would have been voted upon by the 
whole People, the result submitted to Congress, 
and the action of that body would have been 
easy. Mr. Buchanan would not have been 
violate hi3 pledges—Governor Walker 
would not have been disowned—faith would 
have kept between Northern and Southern Dem¬ 
ocrats—discord would not have been let loose. 
That a course so sensible, so honest, so benefi¬ 
cent, so peace-making, was not taken by the 
Convention, is pretty strong evidence that its 
counsels were determined by those baleful in¬ 
fluences which, controlling already the Extre¬ 
mists of the South, are forever seeking every¬ 
where to provoke dissension, and pave the way 
for the dissolution of the Union : and that the 


same baleful influences. 

The Convention Democracy of the South, 
it styles itself, may think itself in possession of 
the Administration, but it will find, during the 
coming Congress, that Senators Davis, Toombs, 
and other leaders of the' Extremists, will dic¬ 
tate the policy of the whole Party. 


JAMES G. BIRNEY. 


The New York papers bring intelligence of 
le death of James G. Birney, with whom we 
the early period of the Anti- 


DRIVING THEM OUT. 


j GOVERNOR WALKER’S POSITION. 

The Star, of this city, has undertaken a \ The newspapers and their correspondents 
heavy task—that of whipping out of the Demo- give Governor Walker three positions in refer- 
cratic party all persons who are not willing to ; ence to the work of the Constitutional Conven- 
endorae fraud, deception, and foul play, in Kan- | tion of Kansas. One class represent him as 
sas. To show that we do not misrepresent, we | friendly to the proposed Constitution, and in- 
fl note : j deed prompting the leaders In their work. An- 

“ A few of them, however, conducted by men ! other set Of editors and letter-writers are equal- 
notoriousiy disappointed about office or other ] y sure that the Governor is upon the fence 

SsSs j&gsj$rsaa , & •>»? **«»**«*>- 

this theme, to prevent Democratic harmony in ; father class represent him to be in sympathy 
Congress. Thus, they seek to obtain revenge with the Free State men, and freely condemn- 
for their personal grievances. The quicker ; ing the bogus Convention, and its unfair refer- 

tr 7 - forfolfr Ul °-, bet ' ! ence of a Constitution to the people. In this 

ter ; tor their present attitude of but cutmhos- I •„ . . ,, ,, , . 

tilitv to the Democracy is but a flimsy covering I ? laas we mu8t r . eckon the author of the sub- 
for their design to join the enemy openly, as j°ined letter, which appears in the oolumns of 


“ Our policy would be to drive such persons 
over to them, bag and baggage, with as little 
delay as possible. There, in the enemy’s ranks, 
they can do no material injury to the Demo- 


the N. Y. Times .- 

“ Leavenworth City, Nov. 10, 1857. 

“ There is a geperal feeling of disgust and 
contempt on the part of the people, as far as I 
have heard 1 an expression of opinion, at the 
cratic cause; while, nominaIly''with us, if they j Jd b ’ 8 

be suffered to do the enemy’s skirmishing ; l a 

against the Democracy, they may, in the end I ““ i i« » ° h s P -t‘ Gov - alk « r f 
do us infinite mischief. present m the city, and quite unwell. Though 

“We are for no terms whatever with nominal I ££?^°£lv‘ On'the''maZ?®, T-*’ 

4~u XT ... ! (dilution, he will oppose it, both in his private 

Will Northern Demoorats suffer themselves and official character, 
to be “ whipped into the traces ” in this man- [ “ He acknowledges that he did not under- 

ner? j stand the true nature of the political aspect of 

-“*■— : — the parties on his arrival; but that he now sees 

THE BUSINESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. ! wherein the people have suffered, how they 
T „ j e .• ... . . . , i have suffered, and from what causes. He frank- 

In these days of parties without principles- l y admits, W1 ’ th a generosity that with some 
when a thousand presses support the so-called may appear humiliating, that his party have 
Democratic party without agreeing as to its much to answer for in keeping up the troubles 
principles, or indeed affirming that it has any, t * iat have so long agitated this most beautiful 
it is refreshing to find one which has princi- spot of eurth; and though Senator Douglas may 
i , . , i 08 working with his tools and mioions to defeat 

ples-a policy and work laid out for his party. ' the peQ pl e in their deeire t0 0rganiz9 acoord f 1 

lhxa exception to a general rule ia the New to the true Democratic principles of Washing. 
York Day Book . It says: j ton, Jefferson, and the other great lights of the 

“It is plain enough to every oi^e, who will ^respective of the 6 peculiar institution/ 

seriously reflect upon the matter, that, as al- t ^ e (;r f >v f rnor act hi such a manner as that 
ready observed, there is no middle ground; or ™ w hole people may see that he is seeking 
possible compromise. Negro subordination or I . e J r heat interest and future greatness. In 
negro equality must be accepted as the p8nna- j ou ^ his views upon what the Governor 

nent condition. We must remain as we are I . 8 9e9u > an( * Kansas and his future course* he 
now, or voluntarily march to perdition. We ! 8 real] ? Sequent, as he touches upon the suffer- 
must retain these negroes in social subordina* 1 1D ^ 8 > tml0 > and condition of things of the past, 
following the advice of European aria- j 


tocrats, equalize°with them. We musfclyuch I “ There have been several meetings held here? 
the tools of the enemies of our institutions, and I aud °^ er P ar ^ 8 fhe Territory, to sustain 
preserve American society as it is, or commit I Rf® 'Governor in respect to the Johnson and 
social sr 2 * ;J - —" M ' : ' ‘ ~ ' 1 * '■ 


Administration should, under these ciroum- 1 mntel^SSian-^itins? frttlV i tWrespeBte. ^Yoursf ’ 

stances, disregarding all its former professions, imbued with Democratic ideas-there is hut a | The allusion to Mr. Douglas seems to be un¬ 
approve and sustain its action, only proves that single course, a single, straightforward, unmis-‘ .-..ot if ~t . 

it too has fallen under the domination of the “ "ri, to folfow’. The status quo must i T 

be preserved, must be defended, must be per- 1 tilat his home organ severely condemns the cou- 
manent. Negro subordination or so-called j Huct ofthe Kansas Convention. 


soivc nuicnrau Burner,/ as ic is, or commie „ --..-.-uuovu 

al suicide, or affiliate with these inferior be- ! county returns, and he feels very much 

i. But there is or should be no alternative. ; P 1 ® as ® < ? at . ths flattering compliments which are 


Slavery, is the basis, the foundation, the 
ner stone of our Republican edifice; ’ and the 
time has come when this must be openly avow¬ 
ed and boldly proclaimed as the distinctive 
badge of Democracy." 

This is a decided advanoe npon the Union, 
which only asks leave for slaveholders to take 
their chattels through free States, nor asks 
that in the name of the Democracy, as yet. 
The Day Book continues; 


Slavery enterprise. He was a man of fine tal¬ 
ents, of clear integrity, high honor, generous 
feelings, and real courage, animal as well as 
moral. We had intended to prepare an obituary 
notice, but the following from the New York 
Evening Post presents the chief events of his 


neutral position, that in the face of those ! the Northern Democracy is sadly divided upon 
mighty combinations against Democratic insti- ! it. Col.Forney, the Chicago Times, Mr. Dong- 
1 las’s organ, and many other able Democratic 


James G. Birney died at Eagleswood, near 
Perth Amboy, N. J., on Tuesday evening. He 
was born in 1793, at Danville, Kentucky. His 
father, a native of Ireland, was a man whose 
enterprise ad accumulated wealth, which, em¬ 
ployed with generosity, conferred npon him pop¬ 
ularity and social position. His mother was a 
beautiful and accomplished American lady, of 
the name of Reed. 

“ At the age of nineteen, two years after a 
distinguished graduation at Nassau Hall, New 
Jersey, Mr. Birney became a student in the 


commenced the practice of law, and at the age 
of twenty-two was chosen a member of the 
Legislature. At this time he contracted a mar- 
' ige with a lady of great personal attractions 

id distinguished family. Three years after, 
he had become a planter in Alabama, and the 
owner of thirty five slaves. Subsequently re¬ 
suming the practice of his profession at Hunts¬ 
ville, he gathered an extensive and profitable 
business. Just before his return to Kentucky, 
he served with distinction in the Legislature of 
Alabama. 

“ Mr.Birney’s career attracts pecnliar interest, 
from the beginning of his connection with the 
Anti-Slavery movement. Early in life, the 
wrongs inflicted by the whites on the Indians 
touched his heart, and called out his indignant 
eloquence, both of tongue and pen. Sympathy 
for one suffering class of human beings natu¬ 
rally led to sympathy for another ; and accord¬ 
ingly he was soon greatly interested in the wel¬ 
fare of the negro. The plan of emancipation 


which at first seemed to him the most feasible, 
was that of the Colonizationiats, and, to advo¬ 
cate their views, he abandoned a lucrative and 
honorable profession, 

“ In 1834, he caused a deed of emancipation 
for the six slaves he brought with him from 
Alabama to be entered at the office of the county 
court for the county where he resided, and an¬ 
nounced his intention of starting an Anti-Sla¬ 
very newspaper in the State of Kentucky. W hen 
no printer could be persuaded to undertake the 
mechanical part of the enterprise there, he 
commenced the publication in Ohio, but not 
without exciting dangerous hostility. The reci¬ 
tal of the perils to whioh he and. his friends 
were exposed is almost incredible, and shows 
the change of sentiment which has since taken 
place, to make Obio.one of the freest in senti¬ 
ment of the Western States. 

“Just before the death of his father, Mr. Bir¬ 
ney caused such a disposition to be made of the 
paternal estate, that all the slaves, twenty-one in 
number, should fall to him; and on the oc¬ 
currence of that event he set them at liberty, 
making suitable provision for their comfort. 
About this time his wife died, the mother of 
eleven children, of whom, we believe, five 
still living. 

“In 1840, Mr, Birney visited England, and 
took a prominent part in the Anti-Slavery move¬ 
ments which then agitated that country. In 
1841 he married the sister-in-law of Hon. Ger- 
rit Smith, a lady of the family of Fitzhugh, who 
survives to cherish his memory. 

“ In 1844, he was nominated for the Presiden¬ 
cy by the ‘ Liberty party,’ and the vote polled 
for him being chiefly subtracted from that of 
Mr. Clay, defeated that statesman. 

“ A few years since, he removed from Michi¬ 
gan to New Jersey, in order that he might end 
his days among the friends of the reform to 
which he had devoted hi3 prime, and that his 
youngest son might enjoy the advantage of Mr. 
Weld’s school at Eagleswood.” 


tutions, which are disguised under pretences of 
philanthropy, &c., fails to array himself openly 
and boldly on the side of truth, of the status 
quo, of the existing order, on the side of fixed 
and permanent subordination of negroes, or s > 
called Slavery, is certainly no Democrat, what¬ 
ever else he may pass for or imagine himself. 
The question is before the country. It is Ihe 
only question of general interest, and will re¬ 
main the only question until it is decided— 
until the people are enlightened upon it, and 
the widespread and monstrous imposture cf 
the day is exposed and exploded, or left in ig¬ 
norance of it, the enemies ot Democracy wield 
it for the destruction of the Union, and the 
overthrow of American institutions. And the 
sooner, this truth is brought home to every pro¬ 
fessing Democrat in the land, the better for 
himself, as well as tbe cause of Democracy. If 
the Democratic party had defended the repeal of 
the Missouri restriction, and then provided for 
the equal rights of all American citizens alike 
in Kansas, by legalizing thiB imaginary Slave¬ 
ry, and then defended it as right aud proper, 
all the troubles, disgrace, and bloodshed, of that 
Territory, might perhaps have been avoided. 
And to this conplexion it must come at last. 
The Democratic party must stand firm and 
square, openly and bravely by the truth—the 
simple, palpable, and unavoidable truth, that 
negro subordination, or so called Slavery, is the 
normal condition of the negro —the natural re¬ 
lation of the races—the recognised and perma¬ 
nent condition of American society; and there¬ 
fore all those who combine with European 
monarchists to war upon this condition are 
enemies to society, and traitors to their coun¬ 
try.” 

The Democratic party can now see to what 
it is coming. Its great mission is to keep the 
colored race down—its function, that of 
overseer. And really we do not wonder at 
predictions of the Day Book. Looking at the 
past quarter of a century, and the regular dete¬ 
rioration of the Democracy, we- may naturally 
expect to see it at last descend to the base oc¬ 
cupation of enslaving men. The only distinc¬ 
tion now between Republicans and DeniocratB 
is, that one party opposes the extension of ha- 
Slavery, while the other is practically 
friendly to the system, and always to be found 

alliance with the buyers and sellers of 


An Interesting Anniversary. 

The proprietors of the Newburyport (Mass.) 
Herald intend to celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of their weekly, and the 25th of their daily, on 
the 17th of January, Franklin’s birthday. They 
purpose calling together every living printer 
who served an apprenticeship in tbeir office, 
and every editor or prominent contributor. The 
list embraces the names of quite a number of 
distinguished gentlemen, who now honor the 
various professions in life. An oration will 
be pronounced by an eminent statesman, and 
the occasion will be ope of great interest. 


The New York Times understands that in at¬ 
tempting to rafte the submerged portion of tbe 
telegraphic cable, the shore end has been broken. 
This will seriously embarrass the enterprise of 
securing it. It was carried on under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Bright, the late engineer of the 
company. 


It is stated that the Liverpool and Philadel¬ 
phia and New York Steamship Company, and 
the Glasgow and New York Company, will, in 
view of the hard times, withdraw one-half of 
the number of vessels under their control. 


“The man that occupies or strives to occupy 


If this letter-writer is to be believed, Gov 
Walker will use his influence here against the 
acceptance of the Constitntion of Kansas. But 
a half dozen other letter-writers and journalists 
affirm that Governor Walker is hand-in-glove 
with the members of the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention. The truth will soon be known; Con¬ 
gress will come together next Monday, and Its 
members will soon have an opportunity toftake 
their positions upon this question. At present. 


The Richmond South imitates the Union, 
and alternately coaxes and castigates its North¬ 
ern Democratic brethren upon the Kansas ques¬ 
tion. We quote from it: 


KANSAS BEFORE CONGRESS. 

It is of considerable importance to know the 
exact condition of parties in the next Congress, 


journals, condemn the action of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, while the South generally 
condemns Mr. Walker, and is barely satisfied 
with the reference of the Slavery clause of the 
proposed Constitution of Kansas to the people.. 
“ Signs of a storm” are in the sky, as the alma¬ 
nac makers say. 


WHEEDLING AND SCOLDING. 


in judging of the fate of the bogus Kansas Con¬ 
stitution before that body. The Philadelphia 
North American says: 

“ It seems to be taken for granted, that the 
ponatitution framed by the recent Convention 
in Kansas will satisfy Congress, and that under 
it the mongrel pretender to Stateship will be 
almost immediately taken into the Union. This 
is by no means certain. The Honse of Repre¬ 
sentatives will be divided into 128 Democrats, 
92 Republicans, 14 Americans. Of the Demo¬ 
crats, 63 are from the free States, leaving 75 
from the South. Of the Americans, all are 
from the slave States, but it is doubtful if sev¬ 
eral of them can be got to vote for the Kansas 
outrage. Even if they should, the aggregate 
on that side would be only 89 against 92 Re¬ 
publicans. Under these circumstances, it is 
clear, that if the Northern Democrats should 
^divide equally on the Kansas question, the 
fbogus State cannot be admitted. It is our im¬ 
pression that a majority of them will vote with 
the opposition in the issue. Of course, in a 
matter of this kind, it ia easy to be mistaken ; 
but if the tone of the Northern Democratic 
press be any criterion for judgment, the Dem- 
cratic members of the House from the free 
States cannot be counted on with any degree 
of certainty by the Southern ultras. We are 
alsq of the opinion that some of the moderate 
Southern members will refuse to sanction the 
Lecompton doings.” 

Everything depends npon the course of a;fow 
Democratic leaders. If Governor Walker or 
Senator Douglas opposes the Lecompton Con¬ 
stitution, it will hardly be ratified by Congress. 


Not so the Democracy of the North, if we 
are to believe the Philadelphia Press, the 
Chicago Times, the Boston Post, the Albany 
Argus, the Detroit Free Press, and other pa¬ 
pers in their interest. These journals are not 
content with the decision of the Kansas Con¬ 
vention. They are not satisfied, since the Sla¬ 
very issue only is put to the popular vote of the 
Territory. They demand the submission of the 
entire Constitution, and they call upon Congress 
to repel Kansas from the Union because that 
condition is wanting in its application. They 
will not allow the Convention a discretion in 
the matter. In the face of the Kansas-Nebras¬ 
ka act, they affirm the right of Congressional, 
intervention, and invoke an exercise of the pre¬ 
rogative. We are not surprised that the Blaok 
Republican press occupiss this position, and 
asserts these doctrines, but we are amazed to 
hear the organs of the ‘ National’ Democracy 
echoing the same detestable heresies. What 
may be their motive? Is it that they will not 
consent to that clause in the Constitution of 
Kansas which guarantees the security of the 
slave property now in the Territory ? Or is it 
that they apprehend a literal execution of the 
threat of the Abolitionists to abstain from voting 
on the issue submitted for the popular decision? 
Are they resolved that no other slave State 
shall be received into the Confederacy ? Did. 
they assent to the repeal of the Missouri re¬ 
striction, with the mental reservation that the 
tiouth Bhould never benefit by the concession? 
Is the principle of non-intervention to operate 
only for the aggrandizement of Abolitionism, 
and to be of no authority aud effect whenever 
it may Beam to promote the interests of the 
South ? These inquiries are addressed to the 
Democratic press of the North iu a spirit of 
kindness. We expect a candid reply. We 
want to ascertain the precise position of the 
Northern Democracy in respect to the impor¬ 
tant issue involved in the interrogatories. Aud, 
as an earnest of good faith on our part, we de¬ 
clare at once that the Democracy of the South 
will never suffer Kansas to be kept out of the 
Union, simply beeanse its Constitution has not 
been submitted to the vote of the people.” 

It 


jS@“ A letter-writer from Waahington indites 
the following for the benefit of tbe readers of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

“ The truth is—and my experience, I mean 
my observation, confirms it—no wife should 
allow her husband to come here without accom¬ 
panying him, and, while here, sticking to him 
like wax. It is a place of seducing tempta¬ 
tions, which the sinner don’t pretend to resist, 
and tbe righteous can hardly flee from by reg¬ 
ular fasting and prayer. Wives, stick to your 
husbands, is my advice.” 


barely possible that the South cannot 
control this question in the next Congress. Cer¬ 
tainly not, if the Northern Democrats join the 
Republicans on the Kansas issue. 

We somewhat doubt if the Richmond South 
can exert much influence over those Northern 
Democrats who hesitate before they force a 
Constitution upon the people of a Territory. 
The very article from which we quote com¬ 
mences with the following paragraph : 

“We own allegiance to the Democratic party 

i a national organization. We appreciate the 
services of onr allies in the North, and we un¬ 
derstand the importance of perpetuating an as¬ 
sociation which is essential to the existence of 
the Union. To strengthen the bonds of frater¬ 
nity with the Democracy of the non-slaveholding 
States, we are willing to make any sacrifice 
compatible with a paramount obligation of 
fidelity to the South. We cannot compromise 
principle. We will not moderate our zeal in 
support of Slavery, even to consolidate the as¬ 
cendency of our party. Among the possibili¬ 
ties of the future, it may happen that the De¬ 
mocracy of the North will leave us no alterna¬ 
tive but to renounce their alliance or forswear 
the service of the South. We are prepared to 
make the election, and to bear all the responsi¬ 
bilities of an open aud absolute rupture with 
party, rather than surrender the least of the 
constitutional guarantees of Slavery.” 

Are all Northern Democrats ready to sacri¬ 
fice Kansas for the sake of a partnership with 
men who support Slavery first, and the Union 
afterward ? If so, we are sadly mistaken. 


Y., was burned c 
Partially insured. 


Three of the slave vessels recently captured 
and taken into Havana are said to have been 
built with Boston and Portland capital, and, 
when captured, Eastern people were on board 
as officers and part of the crews. Another of 
the vessels had been owned by parties in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Maine, and New York, and was sold 
with the knowledge that she was intended for 
the slave trade. One had 460 Africans on 
board, and another 116. 
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m A capital number of a beautiful serial, which 
comes always to us in a neat dress, with a clean 
face, and a well-executed portrait of some nota¬ 
bility. The December number is well filled with 
articles, both prose and fiction. 


The Edinburgh Review. New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co. For sale in thin city as above. 

The October number of this venerable quar¬ 
terly contains a fine article upon Lord Bacon 
and His Works, a review of the Life of Napier, 
a scientific and geographical article upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, one historical upon Prance, 
an entertaining sketch of the Chief Justices of 
England, a review of Harford’s Life of Michael 
Angelo, an article upon India, &c. It is 
unusually interesling number. 


Household WordB. New York: John Jansen. 

The December number of the Words contains 
Charles Dickens’s new work, entitled “The 
Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices.” It also 
ooutains a large selection of tales, sketches, 
and “ chips.” 

The Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, Ic Co. 

The second or December number of this new 
Magazine is before us. It is a decided improve¬ 
ment upon the initial number, and will : 
snre those persons who were disappointed with 
the previous issue. 

The first article is a continuation of “Flor¬ 
entine Mosaics,” by Mr. Motley. The seoond 
is evidently by a “new contributor,” to use 
the language of magazine publishers. It is en¬ 
titled “The Battle of Lepanto. It is in the 
vein of Prescott, and, if we mistake not, he is 
the author. At any rate, it is a vivid sketch of 
a battle. We will not attempt to mention all 
the articles which follow. There are ae’ 
sweet poems—Dr. Holmes chatters away 
pleasant rate in “ The Autocrat of the Break¬ 
fast Table,” Mr. Pkilleo proceeds happily in hiB 
tale, “ Alive by Marriage,” and Parke Godwin 
(we suppose) brings up the rear with a fine, 
manly political article, entitled, “ Where Will It 
End ? ” It ie, of course, upon Slavery. What 
indepedent journal or magazine can avoid dis¬ 
cussion of the question of the age—one that 
towerB far above all others in importance. We 
are happy to see that the Atlantic is not upon 
the side of the oppressor. In the editorial de¬ 
partment of this number, we find a well-written 
attack upon homeopathy, and also an intima¬ 
tion that any reply will not be published. We 
question the good taste and fairness of this— 
nevertheless, the medical article is excellent 
reading, and its author could doubtless write as 
good a one in derision of allopathy. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


It is contieded by all that Governor Walker 
is totally opposed to the doings of the bogus 
Kansas Convention. A few Democrats still 
hope that he may. be induced to change his 
views or position—and bnt few. Everything 
upon the Kansas imbroglio will interest onr 
readers. 

“Ion,” of the Baltimore Sun, a few days 
since, called the action of the Calhoun Kansas 
Convention “ discreet.” A day or two after, 
he admitted that the action was calculated to 
foment disorder and civil war in Kansas. Now 
he says, under date of Nov. 27: 

“ Gov. Walker had an interview yesterday of 
three or four hours’ duration with the President, 
and it seems to be continued to-day. The Gov¬ 
ernor’s position as to the action of the Constitu¬ 


tional Convention has been a subject of doubt 
and contradictory report, but no donbt can 
longer exist on the subject. Gov. Walker never 
conceals his opinions, and is very apt to main¬ 
tain them with firmness and decision when 
once formed. Gov. Walker is utterly opposed 
to the action of the Constitutional Convention, 
and insists upon the right of the people of Kan¬ 
sas to form their domestic institutions in their 
own way, independent of' the dictation of 
the Convention, of the Administration, and-of 
Congress. He opposes the action of the Con¬ 
vention in withholding from the people their 
right to accept or reject the Constitution as a 
whole. 

“ I also learn that great numbers of Demo¬ 
crats, including the Pro-Slavery men, have taken 
the same position with that of the Governor, 
and demand for Kansas the rights which the 
Kansas-Nebraska act was intended to secure 
to them. Nine-tenths of the people of Kansas 
are opposed, and will resist by force, if neces¬ 
sary, the imposition upon them of any form of 
Government of which they disapprove. The 
question there has passed beyond the original 
contest between pro and con Slavery men. The 
question upon which parties in Kansas are now 
arrayed is whether the people shall have the 
right of self-government. Whether Governor 
Walker will be able to impress his own views 
upon the Administration in regard to the sub¬ 
ject is to be seen. 

“ It is entirely certain, however, that any at¬ 
tempt by the Federal Government to force the 
Constitution of the Convention upon Kansas 
■will be utterly abortive. No State Government 
formed under that Constitution will ever be al¬ 
lowed to perform their functions. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that Congress will, as soon as 
the Kansas Constitution shall be presented to 
them, refer it back to the people, together with 
a law, framed upon the mdel of the Minnesota 
act, for the formation of a State Constitution, 
preparatory to the admission of the State into 
the Union. No party need object to this course, 
and it is not to be taken tor granted that the 
Administration will be opposed to it.” 

Here we have a sudden revolution in the 
opinions of a popular letter-writer. Will there 
not bd a similar change in many others who at 
first sustained the hypocritical Convention? 

The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times says: 

“ The President insists that, as the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention was authorized by Congress, 
he is bound to sustain its action, whatever it 
may be, while Walker holds that the applica¬ 
tion of his doctrine to sustain the refusal to 
submit the entire Constitution to the popular 
vote, amounts to a simple assertion of the right 
of Congress to force any Constitution on the 
Territory, instead of leaving the people to de¬ 
cide for themselves ; for it is notorious that the 
people of Kansas would reject this instrument 
if they had the opportunity. He states that the 
Constitution was signed by only forty-three out 
of the sixty members of the Convention—those 
refusing being Conservatives. The great ma¬ 
jority even of the Pro-Slavery men denounced 
the action of the Convention as an outrage and 
unendurable usurpation. Those in the Terri¬ 
tory who support the Convention are believed 
to comprise a ridiculously small number, and 
vast numbers who never acted with the Free 
State men will refuse to participate in the De¬ 
cember election. 

“Governor Walker has never yet seen the 
Constitution, and nobody outside knows what 
it is. AH efforts of the Governor to obtain a 
copy failed. The committee having it in charge 
may make it whatever they choose, without any 
popular check. There is reason to fear that its 
signers will be driven out of the Territory, that 
it will be considered spurious, and that the State 
Government never can be set in operation under 
it unless by the Federal arms. s- J S»U 

“Governor Walker declares that he cannot 


acquiesce in the action of the Convention with- 


,_t violating every pledge he ever gave, and 

Sacrificing his honest convictions to make him¬ 
self infamous.” 

Should the President persist in endorsing the 
work of a handful of Kansas people, it 
improbable that he will be defeated in the House 
and Senate. To save himself from the humilia¬ 
tion, he may prefer to throw upon Congress the 
responsibility of settling the dispute. 


Capt McAuley lately disappeared from Os¬ 
wego. On Friday last, his body was found or 
the lake shore. It waS supposed that he wai 
accidentally drowned, as $176 were found ii 
one of his pockets. There were no marks of vio 
leuce upon the body. 


Ted Georgia Democracy. —At a Democrat¬ 
ic Convention held in Milledgeville, Georgia, 
on the 10th instant, a set of resolutions were 
passed, sustaining Mr. Buchanan, but calling 
loudly for the removal of Gov. Walker. The 
Georgia Times says: 

“ It will thus be seen that, unless the Admin¬ 
istration very speedily removes Gov. Walker, 
an issue of startling import will be made with 
it by the Georgia Democracy, many of whom 
think forbearance has already ceased to be a 
virtue. Five months is a long time for a free 
people to be deprived of the recognition of 
their clear and constitutional rights in a great 
Territory, by the false and tyrannical proceed¬ 
ings of a puny Governor, whose power to harm 
was conferred by their generous confidence. 

“ It is now ascertained that the Georgia Sen¬ 
ators, Messrs. Toombs and Iverson, will vote 
against the confirmation of Gov. Walker, and 
it is believed that the Southern Senators gen¬ 
erally will follow their lead.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Quebec, Nov. 24.—The news by the steamer 
Vanderbilt is to Saturday, the 14th instant, she 
having touched at Southampton, England, on 
that day, on her way from Havre to New York. 
Her news was delivered at St. Johns, N. F., to 
the agent on Monday morning, the yacht of the 
associated preBS having boarded the Vanderbilt 
on the previous afternoon, off Cape Race. 

Unfortunately, the recent heavy storm in 
Cape Breton, N. S., had broken down the wires 
at several points between Cape Hood and Pic- 
ton, (a distance of some two hundred miles, 
through a portion of the country sparsely in¬ 
habited,) and it was found impossible to repair 
the line until this afternoon. 

On reaching the St. Johns, N. B., office, it 
was discovered that the line between that place 
and Portland, Me., was also broken, and we 
finally succeeded in reaching New York, via 
St. JohnB and Frederickton, N. B., and Quebec 
and Montreal, Canada, and thence via Portland 
and Boston, over the lines of the American 
Telegraph Company. 

THE NEWS. 

The following is the summary of news pre¬ 
pared at Liverpool and Southampton, by the 
correspondents of the Associated Press—the 
Liverpool advices coming down to Friday even¬ 
ing, 13th instant, and from London to Saturday 
morning, I4th instant. 

The despondent condition of monetary mat¬ 
ters on the departure of the steamship Atlantic, 
on the afternoon of the 11th instant, resulted 
on the following day in a fearful panic through¬ 
out the whole country. All the banks utterly 
refused to discount to their patrons, which natu¬ 
rally added to the wild excitement,, until the 
afternoon of Thursday, when a Treasury letter 
appeared in London, and was instantly trans¬ 
mitted by telegraph to all the chief cities and 
towns, suspending the Bank Charter Act, and 
authorizing the issue of notes to any amount, 
on approved securities. The effect at every 
point was instantaneous, and the panic ceased, 
as if by magic. 

At Liverpool,_ Manchester, Glasgow, and 
other important cities, the news was received 
with the most extravagant acclamations of joy. 

The suspension of the City Bank of Glasgow, 
on Wednesday, the day the Atlantic sailed, is 
confirmed. 

We select the following additional list of sus¬ 
pensions from a large number reported in the 
English newspapers: 

SandersOD, Sandmann, & Co., London; Wil¬ 
son, Moreau, & Co., stationers, London ; Fiteh 
& Skeet, London; Draper, PictOD, & Co., Lon¬ 
don ; Ban, Broddice, & Co., London; Falman, 
Grenel, & Co., Liverpool; Coddingtoh & Co., 
iron merchants, Liverpool; Mackenzie, Ram¬ 
say, & Co., Dundee; Munroe, Grant, & Co., 
Swansea; Stergman & Co., Nottingham. 

The London money market was steadier on 
Friday, the 13th instant, and bank stock sold 
at 209$ to 212. Exchequer bills were firm, 
and the feeling in business circles in all the 
principal cities and manufacturing towns be¬ 
came decidedly more cheerful as soon as it be¬ 
came known that Government had authorized 
the Bank to extend Ub issues, without incurring 
the penalty of the Bank Charter Act. 

Consols had fluctuated considerably, but 
closed with increased steadiness on Friday, at 
89$ to 89| for money. 

The Bank of France had raised its rate of 
discount on 90 days bills to 10 per cent. 

The English ship Dunbar, bound to Austra¬ 
lia, had been wrecked off Sydney, and 140 pas¬ 
sengers and all the crew lost. 

The steamer North Star, from New York, 
arrived out on the 13th inst. 

Parliament was to assemble immediately. 

The greatest anxiety was felt in England to 
have the news by the Vanderbilt reach New 
York in advance of the publicity of the advices 
by the Atlantic. 

ADDITIONAL NEWS FROM INDIA. 

The details of the news from India by the last 
mail add’few facts of special importance. The 
latest, report from Delhi states that the loss of 
the British at that place, in killed and wounded, 
was inside of twelve hundred, including sixty- 
four officers. 

All the city people found in Delhi were bayo- 
netted by the British troops. Many Europeans 
were found in the city, fighting in the ranks of 
the rebels. 

It was reported thqt Lucknow, which was re¬ 
lieved 25th September, was again besieged by 
Nena Sahib with 50,000 rebels. 

Scindin had brought the mutineers of the 
Gwalior contingent under his control, by array¬ 
ing against them his own troops and ten thou¬ 
sand Thakoors, and by cutting off their sup¬ 
plies. 

MARKETS. 

The Liverpool papers quote cotton on the 
17th as only nominal, and no quotations of 
American cotton are given. The sales of Tues¬ 
day amounted to 2,000 bales. 

Liverpool, Nov. 17.—Flour and wheat at re¬ 
tail have declined in the week, 4 d. to 6 d. for 
wheat, Is. 6<Z. @ 2s. for flour. Corn has been 
exceedingly dull, and quotations are only nom¬ 
inal. 

London, Nov. 16.—There is a heavy decline 
in grain, and a general panic prevails. Wheat 
is 2s. @ 3s. lower for better qualties. Inferior 
are unsalable. 

Produce .—Linseed oil 31s. @ 32s. Sugar 
has advanoed 4s. Rice, coffee, and tallow, are 


fiat. 


The Relief of Lucknow. 

The story of the relief of Lucknow will form 
one of the brightest pages in the annals of Brit¬ 
ish heroism. Havelock had to fight his way 
from the frontier of Oude with only 2,500 men, 
through a country in which every man was in 
arms against him, and every town, village, and 
house, had been converted into a fortress 
There was but one practicable road along which 
he could advance; on either side of it there 
was nothing bnt a succession of quagmires. 
The bridges over the intervening rivers—swol¬ 
len at this season to their utmost magnitude— 
had been blown up, and on the further banks 
were intrenched disciplined regiments, far out¬ 
numbering his small band of Englishmen, with 
an ample supply of heavy artillery in position. 
These means of obstruction, natural and artifi¬ 
cial, must have been turned to account with a 
will; for the relieving party took six days to 
advance the fifty three miles of distance from 
the bank of the Ganges, opposite Cawnpore, to 
Lucknow. The enduring valor of the besieged 
is equally admirable with that displayed by 
their liberators. Through three weary months 
they had resolutely repelled assaults from over¬ 
whelming odds in improvised intrenchments, 
with very inadequate supplies of everything that 
was necessary for defence and the support of 
existence. Yet, borne up by tfieir own high 
hearts, and by their faith in the anxiety of their 
countrymen for their relief, no feeble wailing 
was heard, though the women and children out¬ 
numbered the fighting men; while the counter 
attacks of the garrison repeatedly made the 
assailants reel backward in dismay, and afforded 
opportunity to drive into the Residency the 
herds and other stores of provisions collected by 
the mutineers. Every nerve has been strained 
to the utmost, both by our beleaguered coun¬ 
trymen and by those who have fought their way 
through hostile myriads to relieve them. One 
day—perhaps a few hours—longer, and most 
probably the unsurpassed passive and active 
heroism displayed on both sides would have 
proved unavailing. The mines of the assailing 
force had been advanced beyond the lines of 
defence, and a short time would have seen the 
extemporized bulwarks of the Residency blown 
into the air, and the infurial ed Sepoys, and their 
yet more brutal abettors from the bazaars, 
pouring over the ruins to overwhelm the de¬ 
fenceless inmates. We read this donouement, 
and drew a long breath of relief at the close, as 
if we ourselves had just made some hair-breadth 


escape. But not a moment is left ns to pause 
on this reflection. We are immediately hurried 
on by the tale which tells how English prompti¬ 
tude and resolution forthwith assumed the ag¬ 
gressive, and put the assailants on their own 
defence. On the 25th of September, the Resi¬ 
dency was entered by the succoring force; on 
the 26 th, the intrenchments of the beleaguering 
army were stormed, and during the next three 
days the foe was 'driven from one post after 
another, through the narrow and tortuous streets 
of Lucknow. Further we know not. At the 
last moment to which our information is brought 
down, the greater part of the city, had fallen 
into the possession of onr troops, and doubtless 
the rest would soon follow .—London News. 


The greatest actor of Scotland died the other 
day, at 71 years of age, in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Mackay was famous for his impersonation of 
the Scotch characters in the Waverley novels, 
particularly of Baillie Nicol Jarvie in Rob Roy, 
whom he personated to the entire satisfaction 
of Sir Walter Scott, who said that “ it was the 
living Nicol Jarvie; conceited, pragmatical, 
cautions, generous, proud of his connection 
with Rob Roy, frightened for him at the same 
time, and yet extremely desirous to interfere 
with him as an adviser.” 


The London General Omnibus Company 
lately declared a dividend of five per cent, for 
six months, on their capital of £600.000, and 
voted £1,000 from the surplus profits to a 
provident fund. The number of omnibuses 
owned by the company is 637, and of horses 
5,222, making 9£ horses to each omnibus. The 
net earnings average about 6s. Id. a day to 
each omnibus. 


The Glasgow Money Panic. 

Glasgow, Nov. 14.—The great panic is now 

an cud. Banking business commenced to¬ 
day in a manner which showed distinctly that 
confidence was greatly restored. 

Large supplies of bullion arrived this __ 
ing, principally for the Union and British Linen 
Banks, but they have been required only to a 
small extent. 

The Union Bank to day presented an appear¬ 
ance very little different from its usual busy as¬ 
pect. 

The demand on the British Linen Company’s 
Bank, which indeed was never serious, has to¬ 
day completely subsided. 

The demand at the National Security Savings 
Bank exhausted itself about mid-day, and large 
numbers came to pay in the deposits which they 
had called up on the previous days. The sup¬ 
ply of gold at the establishment is far beyond 


A meeting of the principal shareholders of 
the Western Bank was held to-day, at which it 
was said that considerable blame was thrown 
upon the directors for shutting the bank, with¬ 
out first appealing to the shareholders for sup¬ 
port. It is said that guaranties to the amount 
of £600,000 have been subscribed by the prin¬ 
cipal partners, to enable the bank to pay off 
small depositors. Whether the bank will re¬ 
sume as a distinct establishment, or amalga¬ 
mate with another bank, is not yet determined. 

The directors of the City of Glasgow Bank 
are ready to resume business as soon as they 
can ascertain the feelings of their depositors. 
They are quite solvent, provided no unusual 
run is made for gold.— Cor. London News. 


England, says: 

“ But in the midst of this awful stand-still, 


the American mind continues cool, and nothing 
disturbs its self-possession. The whole affair is 
taken aa an inconvenience, like the loss of your 
carpet-bag, but not as ruin, and hardly an ad¬ 
versity.” 


The Niger Expedition. —The English ex. 
pedition up the river Niger, in Africa, had- at 
last accounts arrived at Fernando Po. It de¬ 
signed to sail np the Chadda, the southern 
branch of the Niger, and also explore both of 
the arms of this great river. The New York 
Evangelist says: 

“ The chief obstacle hitherto to the advance 
of Europeans into the interior of Africa, has 
been the terrible climate, which has been far 
more dreaded than the savage foe. This has 
proved most dreadly to the white race, and has 
been the great barrier to travellers and to 
sionaries. 

But experience is teaching Europeans how 
to guard against its fatal effects. The secret 
of combating it successfully has at last been 
discovered, though the knowledge has been ob¬ 
tained at a fearful cost. When the first Eng¬ 
lish expedition ascended the Niger, about 1842, 
i great was the mortality that on its return it 

said there were hardly enough left alive to 
throw the dead overboard. But this terrible 
experience did not prevent a renewal of the 
attempt. A dozen years later, in 1855, a second 
expedition sailed up the river. This time it 
carried a physician who thought he had learned 
how to fight the African fever. Before the 
steamer crossed the bar at the river’s mouth, he 
commenced giving quinine to every man on 
board, in doses of about six grains. These 
were given every day, and this was continued 
for sixteen weeks, or all the time that the 
pedition waB in the river, and was even kept 
up for a fortnight after it had crossed the bar 
again, and was out in the open sea. The result 
was, that it did not lose a man I The scourge of 
Africa was completely disarmed. Thus forti¬ 
fied against the climate, the present expedition 
will probably be able to prosecute its voyage 
iu safety, and we may reasonably anticipate 
great results from its prolonged and careful 
explorations. The last expedition accomplish¬ 
ed more than had been done before. It pene¬ 
trated three hundred miles farther into the 
interior, and discovered beyond the mountain 
and the forest, a vast prairie country, hardly 
broken by trees, over which any expedition 
which had once passed the chain of mountains 
along the coasts and the dense forests that over¬ 
hang the river might roam almost without 

The attention of the world is at present given 
to Africa, and colonization and emigration du¬ 
ring the next three centuries may transform 
that dark continent into a mighty nation of 
civilized men. 


Mormon and Indian Alliance. 

Yesterday we had an interview with a gen¬ 
tleman from Carson Valley, who, from intima¬ 
cy with Mormon families, has some knowledge 
of their future designs and plans of operation. 
If his conclusions be correct, not only the set¬ 
tlers east of the mountains, but even the people 
of this State, wilt have reason to deprecate the 
exasperation of those American Bedouins. He 
says that the Mormons of Carson Valley and 
San Bernardino have sold their cattle and prop-. 
erty for nearly nothing, and, at the bidding of j 
their chief, have repaired to Salt Lake, with 
the secret design of reorganizing, arming, 
equipping, returning, murdering and plunder¬ 
ing their Gentile enemies. 

They declare that, for every Saint slain by 
United States troops, ten Gentile women shall 
make atonement; that they will first exter¬ 
minate the troops from the east, then come 
west, and in predatory bands, allied with In¬ 
dians, they will ravish the border, rob, plunder 
and murder, until they shall have replenished 
the Lord's treasury, and revenge insults put 
upon his chosen people. 

Of their ability to execute this threat we 
have little doubt. At the order of their leader 




destruction. They have many thousands of 
the finest horses, trained to camp service; 
they have a foundry where caunon and shells 
are cast; a powder mill and a factory, where 
revolving rifles and pistols are manufactured, 
equal to those made at Hartford. They have 
every munition of war and necessary provision 
and means of transportation, within themselves, 
and even the women and children are instruct¬ 
ed in the use of arms. Add to this their geo¬ 
graphical position. 

To reach Salt Lake, from the east, it is ne¬ 
cessary to pass through a canon of twenty-five 
miles, under hills so steep and rocky that a 
dozen men could hurl down, an avalanche of 
Btones on an approaching caravan; and even 
in the event of several thousand troops reach¬ 
ing the valley, the besieged, with their herds, 
would take to the mountains, and, reinforced 
by thejr savage allies, would, in tarn, besiege 
their besiegers, and cut off supplies until the 
invaders had been starved out. 

They have, it is laid, 20,000 Indian allies, 
whom they are ready to furnish with arms and 
horses on an emergency. These Indians are 
partially instructed in the Mormon religion— 
enough to make them superstitious in regard 
to the God of a superior race, yet modifying 
none of their ferocity. With allies like these, 


and fighting for their homes, and, according to 
the belief nf the ignorant, under direct super¬ 
vision of the God of Battles, and from the ram¬ 
parts with which nature has surrounded them, 
it is easy to conceive what would be the fate ol 
a few thousand troops, who travelled a thou¬ 
sand miles to fight their own countrymen, brave 
as themselves, as well armed, better used to 
field life, and stimulated by their love of home 
and familiy, and assured of victory by the reve¬ 
lations of their prophets .—Sacramento Age, 
Oct. 1 6th. 


Gayety in ’Washington. 

The gay season was fairly inaugurated last 
week, on the occasion of the first “ reception 
of Mrs. Thompson, the accomplished lady of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who bids fair to 
become quite as popular in thiis respect aB her 
predecessor, Mrs. McClelland. These festive 
occasions will probably be numerous during the 
winter. Aside from the regular Presidential 
levees, I learn that “ receptions ” will take place 
at the mansions of the Vice President, General 
Cass, and other members of the Cabinet, Hon. 
J. Glancy Jones, Hon. George Taylor, and 
others. We are doubtlesB destined to have a 
gay as well as a busy season.— Cor. Philadel¬ 
phia Press. 

Message of the Governor of South Carolina. 

The Legislature of South Carolina met ( 
Monday, and the next day Gov. Allston sent 
his annual message. He refers feelingly to the 
deaths of Senator Butler, Col. Brooks, and Col. 
Cheves ; favors free schools, and recommends 
the repeal of the usury laws, leaving the rate of 
interest at, seven per cent, where no contract is 
made. The financial condition of the State is 
reported sound, though momentarily embar¬ 
rassed. In relation to the banks, Gov. Allston 
thinks that in granting charters hereafter, it 
would be well to confine the banks to dealing in 
exchange, discount, and deposit, and confine 
the prerogative of issuing bills for currency to 
the Bank of the State, which in its tarn should 
be denied the privilege of discounting or deal- 
ing'in exchange. He regards the monetary 
pressure as likely to last for a considerable 
time, though not so long as that of 1837. On 
the subject of Federal relations, Gov. Allston 
expresses the opinion that, Bince the Convention 
of 1852, there is no reason for material differ¬ 
ence among those who wish to agree. He 
briefly alludes to Kansas, and tenders to his 
Southern friends there his sympathies in their 
struggles in an unequal contest. He transmits 
the resolutions of Maine and Connecticut on 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case, and recommends a spirit of forbear¬ 
ance towards them for their prejudices of birth, 
education, and association. 


The Stern Decrees of Georgia. 

Will somebody please to tell us, and to tell us 
right off, what are “ the stern decrees of Geor¬ 
gia ? ” It is important that the public should 
know, because Gov. Brown has made np his mind 
to execute them. He said so in his message. 
He says that- Georgia knows her constitutional 
rights, and that if the aggressions of Northern 
fanaticism, such as submitting to the people of 
Kansas their own Constitution, rejecting the 
votes out of the Cincinnati directory, in the Ox¬ 
ford district., and similar outrages, are persisted 
in, h8 shall put the country through on the 
mode pointed out in the stern decrees afore¬ 
said. We have all heard of a “ Georgia cos¬ 
tume.” What is a “ Georgia stern decree ? ”— 
Providence Journal. 

A “ stem decree of Georgia ” is, we pre¬ 
sume, just the same as the “ invincible deter¬ 
mination ” of Mississippi; and both are synon¬ 
ymous with the “fixed resolve’’ of Virginia. 
Jefferson Davis has recently been enlightening 
the world as to the “ invincible determination’’ 
of his State, in the event of this, that, or the 
other, action on the part of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, while Governor Wise has talked, 
written, and dreamed, of nothing but the “fixed 
resolve” of Virginia to do divers and sundry 
naughty things in retaliation for other divers 
and sundry naughty things expected or antici¬ 
pated from some undefined and unknown quar¬ 
ter. We think the “ stern decrees,” the *' ’ 
vincible determination,” and the “fixed 
solves,” serve mutually to explain and illustrate 
each other; and, as separately or conjointly, 
they give no very precise idea of their dreadful 
intent, we are warranted in inferring that they 
mean just nothing at all—“sound and fury,” 
signifying— gas.—Portland Advertiser. 


A Destructive Insect. 

A small white ant has been introduced into 
the Island of St. Helena, by vessels from the 
coast of Africa, and is destroying everything 
in the shape of wood, provisions, vegetables, 
and clothing. They eat into the wood-work of 
houses, and then eat up all the inside, leaving 
a mere shell. New buildings in less than two 
years will fall into ruins by their destructive 
operations, which entails a loss to the inhabit¬ 
ants of thousands of pounds annually. 


Report on the Loss of the Central America. 

Commodore Perry and others, appointed in 
New Yerk to investigate the cause of the loss 
of the steamship Central America, have just 
made their report. They declare from the evi¬ 
dence that negligence and the want of proper 
organization of the erew, together with the in¬ 
dependence of the several departments of each 
other, were at the bottom of a calamity which 
resulted in the loss of the steamer and the sacri¬ 
fice of so many lives. There appears, they say, 
to have been no material defect in the vessel or 
machinery, the leakage being ascribed to other 
causes. The deck pumps-were not in working 
order, and those connected with the donkey en¬ 
gine were in a questionable condition. There 
was no carpenter on board, and in the depart¬ 
ment of the engineer there was too much inde¬ 
pendence of action, and a striking want of re¬ 
sponsibility to the commander of the ship. 


Death of George R. Gliddon, Esq. 

We regret to see it announced that George 
R. Gliddon, Esq., the distinguished Egyptian 
traveller and writer, died suddenly of pulmo 
nary congestion, at his hotel, in Panama, on the 
16th ultimo. He was on his return to New 
York, as one of the agents of the Honduras 
Railroad Company. His remains were taken 
charge of by his travelling companion, H. Shel¬ 
ton Sand ford, Esq. Mr. Gliddon was for seve¬ 
ral years United States Consul in Egypt, and is 
well known, also, for his works, “Indigenous 
Races of Man,” and “Types of Mankind.” 
His lectures, delivered in all the principal cities 
of the United States, on Egypt and its monu¬ 
ments, attracted considerable attention, a few 
years ago, from the scientific, and his published 
works were read with no little interest. He 
was a native of Eogland, and about forty-seven 
years of age. the New York Herald says: 

“ In his death, science and the world have 
sustained a most severe loss; and the intelli¬ 
gence of this mournful event will carry sorrow 
to the hearts of his thousands of personal friends 
throughout the United States and Europe. Mr. 
Gliddon was an extraordinary man, of versatile 
talents, varied information, and large experi¬ 
ence. Tbe races and the civilization of both 
continents were familiar to him. He had been 
the guest of the Arab and Turk, had traversed 
the great deserts, wandered over Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, had been a resident of Greece, 
familiar with every country in Europe, and 
a cosmopolitan in America. In language 
a polyglot, an encyclopedia in information, he 
i at once the most entertaining and instruct- 
of companions.” 


Closing of the Canals. * 
Navigation is entirely closed on the canals. 
The sudden change in the weather to almost 
extreme cold has had the effect to freeze over 
nearly the whole extent between Albany and 
Buffalo; and unless the weather should greatly 
moderate, the hopes entertained of being able 
to forward produce between Rochester and Al¬ 
bany for two weeks longer will be defeated. 
A large number of boats are detained in Cay¬ 
uga Marsh and elsewhere between Lyons and 
Buffalo. The only two years on record in 
which navigation closed as early as the 25th of I 
November, was 1838 and 1845. In 1827 it 1 
closed on the 27th of November, but afterward 
reopened, and remained open until the 28th of 
December. 


Texas. 

The full official report of the vote cast at the 


last State election in Texas has just been pub¬ 
lished, and the aggregates are as follows : 

For Governor —Runnels, Democrat, 32,552 ; 
Houston, American, 23,628 ; Runnels’s major¬ 
ity, 8,924; total vote, 56,180; or, including 
some 820 votes in counties not organized and 
properly returned, 57,000. 

Houston has made a far better run than the 
telegraphic reports gave him credit for; and 
considering the great strength of the Demo¬ 
cratic party in Texas, the majority against 
him is by no means large. The vote is not a 


heavy one, nor does it indicate the growth in 
population generally supposed to have charac¬ 
terized Texas since the year 1850. Probably 
the continual difficulties with the Indians re¬ 
tard the settlement of the interior; for a paper 
called the Independent, says that emigrants and 
immigrauts constantly pass through Belten, 
and though it tells us that the latter preponde¬ 
rate over the former, yet the fact of there being 
such a large reflux sufficiently accounts for tbe 
smallness of the vote. The immigrants are 
now pouring in very thickly from Missouri, Ar¬ 
kansas, and other States. Arkansas has as 
much need of settlers as Texas, perhaps more ; 
and it is singular that she furnishes so many 
emigrants to the latter. 


Massachusetts Election. 

We glean the following items of the result of 
the election in Massachusetts from the Boston 
Traveller of the 4th instant; 

All but 13 towns heard from. 

Whole number of votes - - 127,767 

N. P. Banks (Rep.) for Governor 60,207 
H. J. Gardner (American) - - 36,967 

E. D. Beach (Democrat) - - 30,411 

Caleb Swan .... 145 

Scattering.128 

Banka’s plurality over Gardner - 23,231 
COuncilmen, all Banks men but one. 

In the Senate are 31 Republicans, 1 Ameri¬ 
can, 4 Democrats, and 3 doubtful. 

In the Assembly, 157 Republicans, 32 Amer¬ 
icans, 34 Democrats. 


TheM 


The Legislature of Mississippi, having count¬ 
ed the votes for Governor of that State cast at 
the October election, announced the following 
result: 

For William McWillie - - 23,376 
For Edward M. Yerger - - 14,345 


Majority for McWillie - 14,031 


Ee-eleoted U. S. Senator. 

The two branches of the Legislature of Ala¬ 
bama met in convention on Saturday last, and, 
011 the first ballot, elected Hon. C. C. Clay, jr., 
to the Senate of the United States for six years 
from the 4th of March, 1859, when his present 
term of office expires. 


New York Election. 

We have received the official returns from all 
the counties in the State except Sullivan, which 
we estimate. The vote stands on Secretary of 
State as follows: 

Tacker, Democrat - - - 195,892 

Clapp, Republican - - - 177,664 

Putnam, American - - - 67,234 


Total .... 440,690 

The State Senate stands, as heretofore stated, 
14 Democrats, 16 Republicans, 2 Americans, 
and 1 Independent. 

The House stands—Democrats, 58; Repub¬ 
licans, 61; Americans, 9 .—Albany Argus. 

Official Vote for Governor of Maryland. 

The following-is the official vote for Governor 
of Maryland, at the recent election : 

Counties. Hicks. Groome 

- 1,000 
1,774 
17,860 


Alleghany - 
Baltimore city 
Baltimore county 
Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Cecil - 
Charles 
Dorchester - 
Frederick 
Harford 
Howard 
Kent - 
Montgomery 
Prince George’s 
Queen Anne’s 
Somerset - - 
St- Mary’s - 
Talbot 
Washington 
Worcester - 


419 


1,053 

2,299 

8,211 

3,106 


767 


711 


1,224 

1,040 


47,141 


Maj. for Hicks 8,460 
The American party has majorities in both 
branches of the Legislature. In the Senate, 
there are 15 Americans and 7 Democrats; and 
in the House of Delegates there are 44 Ameri¬ 
cans and 29 Democrats. 

_ The Congressional delegation is equally di¬ 
vided between the two parties, each of which 
has elected three members. 

In the first judicial district, composed of 
Alleghany, Washington, Frederick, Carroll, 
Baltimore, and Harford counties, a Judge of 
the Court of Appeals was voted for, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Hon. J. 
T. Mason. The candidates were Andrew K. 
Seyster, American, and James L. Bartol, Dem¬ 
ocrat. The latter is elected. 


Iowa—Official. 

All the counties of Iowa have been heard 
from, except two small ones, and the Republi¬ 
can majority is 2,956. Both branches of the 
Legislature are Republican. The Senate stand¬ 
ing Republicans 22, Democrats 14. House, 
Republicans 42, Democrats 34. This secures 
the election of a Republican United States Sen¬ 
ator, to fill the place now occupied by General 
Jones. 


From California. 

New York, Nov. 29.—The steamer Northern 
Light, with the California mails of the 5th inst. 
and $1,760,000 in gold, arrived this evening. 
She brings 600 passengers. 

The evidence of the massacre of the 118_ 

igrants for California, in the southern part of 
Utah, appears to be conclusive against the 
MormonB, and the fact has produced great ex¬ 
citement. 

The Panama papers contain an official 
proclamation of Martinez, the General-in-chief 
of the Nicaraguan army, dated October 22, de¬ 
claring war against Costa Rica. The General 
declares that Nicaragua will preserve the whole 
line of transit from ocean to ocean. Also the 
district of Guanacasta. 

General Canty, of the Costan Rican army, had 
made a final demand for the surrender of Fort 
San Carlos. He was reported.as on the Lake 
in a steamer, and had been fired upon by the 
Nicaraguan troops. 


The Weather. 

Snow lies two feet deep at Niagara Falls, 
and there is more or less of it through Western 
New York, as far east as Rochester. From 
that point to New York, but little has fallen. 
The winter has set in at the west in earnest. 
Navigation on the Upper Mississippi is sus¬ 
pended for the season. 


Lake Superior Copper Mines. 

The Boston Traveller furnishes th8 following 
information from the Lake Superior copper 
mines: 

“ The news from tbe ‘ Toltec ’ and ‘ Adven¬ 
ture’ is very encouraging. Both will probably 
make paying mines, after all. The former is 
paying its way with a moderate force, and turn¬ 
ing out considerable masses now and then. 
The latter, we perceive by the annual report, 
with 10,000 shares, has $11,000 cash in hand. 
A sale of 40,000 pounds refined ingot copper, 
for shipment, is reported in New York at 20$ 
to 21 cents. From what we can learn, the Min¬ 
nesota assets are sufficient to pay every dollar 
of its indebtedness to next March, thus leaving 
on the 1st of January about 2,000,000 pounds 
of refined copper on hand for dividends. At 
20 cents, this copper is worth $400,000, or $20 
per share. This account of copper includes 
the product to 1st of January only, while the 
debts are reckoned to March 1. The price of 
labor at Lake Superior will deoline greatly du¬ 
ring the coming year, and the actual cost of a 
ton of copper wilt be greatly reduced. It is said 
that 75 cents per day, throughout the West, will 
now hire better labor than could be had last 
year at $1.25.” 


American Military Equipments for the Viceroy of 
Egypt. 

For a few days past, the barque Mary, at 
Boston, has been loading with an unusual cargo, 
consisting of military wagons, and other arti¬ 
cles of a warlike nature, for the Viceroy of 
Egypt. The Traveller says: 

“ It appears that the Viceroy, who has for 
many years received the greater portion of his 
machinery, &c., from England, has a desire to 
test the workmanship of this country, and thus 
the young West sends to the ancient East spe¬ 
cimens of her advancement in the mechanic 
arts. The cargo placed on board the Mary, 
and which has been carefully selected under 
the inspection of Mr. Armstrong, is principally 
for the equipment of an army upon the march, 


consisting of military wagons made after the 
pattern of those for the United States Govern¬ 
ment. Also, India rubber pontoons or bridges, 
for the passage of armies across rivers. These 
pontoons are accompanied by the necessary 
materials to build a complete temporary bridge. 
There are, also, tools of every description for 
the use of a moving army.” 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


A decision was rendered in the Supreme 
Court at Trenton, N. J., on the 21st, in the 
case of Donnelly, who murdered the barkeeper 
of the Seaview House, at the Highlands, some 
time ago. None of the exceptions taken below 
were allowed, and consequently the motion to re¬ 
verse judgment and have a new trial was refused. 
Donnelly will be executed on the 8th of Jan¬ 
uary. 


The distillery of M. Devlin, and four frame 
dwellings adjoining, in the seventeenth ward, 
Philadelphia, were bnrned on the 24th inst. 
Loss, $5,000. Insurance, $2,000. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald says that “ the Kansas question 
has has been thoroughly canvassed in the 
Cabinet Council, and the action of the Con¬ 
vention approved. 


The warehouse of Fisher, Boyd, & Brother, 
Baltimore, was burned on the 21st, together 
with an immense stock of goods. Loss esti¬ 
mated at $50,000—nearly covered by insurance. 


B. C. Bachman haB been tried in the Lancas 
ter County Court of Quarter Sessions, for embez 
zling money from the Lancaster Bank, and ac¬ 
quitted. The Times expresses great dissatis¬ 
faction with the verdict. 


The Great Western rolling mill, at Brady’ 
Bend, Armstrong county, has discharged about 
seven hundred operatives. It has been engaged 
in making railroad iron largely, and the demand 
for that article having fallen off materially, it is 
curtailing operations to suit. 


A very singular thing is being brought to 
light at the Minnesota Mine, Lake Superior. 
By examination among the broken rocks on the 
side of the bluff, pieces of veinstone, with cop¬ 
per and silicate, were picked up at one point in 
considerable quantities, and it was thought best 
to pull away the adjacent rubbish, and examine 
for the out crop of the vein. A party of men 
were put upon the ground, and soon found the 
conglomerate, with a channel or trench passing 
through it, some five or six feet in width. This 
was filled with soft rubbish, containing char¬ 
coal and other traces of tho works of the 1 
cient miners. Its depth has not yet been 


Duriug the debate on the banking articles of 
the Kansas bogus Constitution, it came out that 
in making np a bank at Lecompton, last sum¬ 
mer, it was necessary, in accordance with the 
charter, to exhibit a cash capital of $60,000. 
While the Governor coanted one bag at a time, 
the other was carried out and brought in again, 
and this was done until $50,000 were counted 
and certificates obtained. 


By direction of the Postmaster General, a 
system of post-office delivery, nearly similar to 
that of Loudon, is now in successful operation 
in New York. There have been established 
six sub-post offices in different parts of the city, 
and to these offices letters are sent seven times 
each day, and collections from them for the 
mails are made eight times a day, by horse — 


At the late session of the Vermont Legisla¬ 
ture, a bill increasing the salary of the Govern¬ 
or from $700 to $1,000, and that of the Treas¬ 
urer to $600, was passed. A bill relating to 
fugitive Blaves, similar in its provisions to the 
“ personal liberty law” of Massachusetts, was 
reported by a select committee, bat it failed of 
passage. 


The Philadelphia Ledger has substituted the 
word “ Morseographio ” for telegraphic in the 
heading of its telegraphic dispatches. What 
are we coming to ? 


The Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence Steam¬ 
boat Company, whose stock a few years ago 
was so good that it could not be obtained, has 
gone into liquidation. The company owes 
seventy-five thousand dollars, with nothing to 
meet it but the boats and furniture. In order 
to save the property from the hands of the sher¬ 
iff, an attempt will be made to organize a new 
company, and assess the stockholders pro rata 
to pay the seventy-five thousand dollars. A pe¬ 
riod of thirty days is allowed, in order to carry 
the plan into effect. The capital stock of the 
company is five hundred thousand dollars, and 
they have nine steamers, some of which cost 
over one hundred thousand dollars each. 


The New York Herald’s London correspond¬ 
ent narrates the particulars of a mutiny of the 
British soldiers at Cawnpore, iu India. A party 
of Sepoys had been captured, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the orders of the Government, they 
were placed in prison to await a trial. This 
proceeding disgusted the soldiers, and at night 
they forced the prison, and put the Sepoys to 
death. For this breach of discipline, the lead¬ 
ers of the troops were arrested; but their com¬ 
rades at once released them by force, and de¬ 
clared that if they were punished, they would 
lay down their arms at once. Since the out¬ 
break of the Sepoys, the English press has 
breathed nothing but vengeance and wholesale 
massacre for the mutineers, and the Indian 
Government will not find it an easy matter to 
enforce their humane policy. 


An appalling tragedy occurred in the village 
of Port Jefferson, N. Y., on the 21st. It ap¬ 
pears that a man named Waters, a resident of 
Port Jefferson, entered his dwelling, where his 
wife, her daughter, and her daughter’s husband, 
Mr. Sturdevant, were partaking of breakfast, 
armed with a heavy bar of iron. Waters at¬ 
tacked the party, killing his wife and Mr. Stur¬ 
devant almost instantly, and wounding Mrs. 
Sturdevant so seriously as to render her recov¬ 
ery very doubtful. Having accomplished this 
horrid deed, Waters proceeded to his barn and 
hanged himself. No reasonable cause can be 
conjectured for Waters’s conduct, save that he 
was laboring under a fit of insanity. Mrs. Wa¬ 
ters was formerly the wife of Mr. Darling, a 
shipbuilder of repute at Port Jefferson. 


The Philhdelphia Press, the daily Democrat¬ 
ic paper which was established by Colonel 
Forney, some three months ago, has so far 
proved itself a journal of considerable inde¬ 
pendence and honesty, while in ability it ‘ 
second to very few Eastern papers. On t 
Kansas question, it has ably sustained Walker 
in his prompt rejection of the Oxford fraud 
upon the real voters of that Territory, and (in 
the article given below) takes a position in re¬ 
gard to the bogus Constitutional Convention 
which will, before three months, bring it into 
collision with the Democrats of the South, un¬ 
less, indeed, like the Northern Democracy here¬ 
tofore, it eats its words, and allows a Constitu¬ 
tion, conceived in fraud and brought forth in 
iniquity, to be forced upon an unwilling people 
at the point of Federal bayonets. What the 
Press a year hence will say, we do not pretend 
to predict; but trust it may not vary from the 
position taken in the following article, which 

3 find in its columns of the 18th: 

“ The drift of all the news from Kansas, by 
mail and telegraph, show conclusively that the 
so-called Pro-Slavery Constitutional Convention, 
like other bodies of whom we have read, is an¬ 
other formidable instance of the adagi " 


1 whom the gods wish to destroy they first make 
mad.’ Some of the propositions presented to 


propositions presented 
that Convention—which, he it remembered, 
represents a mere fragment of the voters of the 
Territory—would disgrace a despotism; others 
are merely ridiculous; while the whole affair 
looks to us, at this distance, as if the parties 
engaged in it had entered into a contract to 
mortgage the new State to their own individual 
interest for a century to come. 

“ There is a consistent disregard of the peo¬ 
ple manifested, a cool resort to trick, and an 
utter shamelessness, which altogether make up 
a satire upon representative bodies such as we 
have never had the luxury to enjoy. The lead¬ 
ing spirit in this Constitutional Convention 
seems to be a person called ‘ General Calhoun,’ 
who, we regret to say, was appointed from the 
free State of Illinois, by General Pierce, as Sur¬ 
veyor General of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
who in all his actions indicates a desire to imi¬ 
tate rather the character of a member of the 
French Senate employed to carry out the de¬ 
signs of Louis Napoleon, than the representa¬ 
tive of an honest American constituency. We 
give in another column some of the doings of 
this Convention; and have only to say that, if 
the Constitution fabricated by this body is sent 
to Congress, we trust that short work will be 


made of it. It deserves nothing but contempt. 
If it has a single merit, it is its consistency 
with the fraud and wrong which it is intended 
to perpetuate, and from which in great part it 
has grown. The idea of a set of men, chosen 
as delegates to this Convention, attempting to 
bind posterity to their work, and daring to nul¬ 
lify in advance the will of the majority, is so 
monstrous, that we wonder the outrage did not 
excite the whole people to civil war. The 
usurpation becomes the more amazing, when 
we refleot that these very men, who are trying 
to fix upon the Territory the rule of a minority, 
were vociferous in denouncing the Topeka Con¬ 
stitution, which set out with asserting a similar 
principle, and was repudiated by Congress and 
the country. 

“ In speaking of doings like these, we 
that it is idle to mince phrases; and we sin¬ 
cerely hope that if the Constitution of Kansas 
is anything like the instrument it promises to 
be, from the intelligence we lay before our 
readers this morning, it will, when presented to 
the Congress of the United States, be thrown 
out of both branches by a unanimous vote. At 
any rate, we trust that the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from Pennsylvania will boldly and 
at once put their feet upon it, and spurn it as 
it deserves to be spurned.” 


The phase of crime in Boston has taken the 
form of burglaries. These offences there are 
of almost as alarming frequency as the assassin¬ 
ations and garrotings in New York. Numbers 
of them are committed every night, and all 
marked by more boldness than adroitness. 


The storm of last week upon the Ohio and 
Mississippi was very severe, but the accounts 
of destruction occasioned thereby have been 
much exaggerated. There were only some half 
a dozen coal boats lost, and the statement of the 
sixteen canal boats has been contradicted by 
the Falls Pilot. 


The severity of the weather has closed the 
Susquehanna river between Havre de Grace 
and Port Deposit. The steamboats running 
up to the last-named place were compelled to 
lay up, on account of the ice in the river. There 
is, of course, no obstruction to travel at tf 
railroad crossings at Havre de Grace, the i( 
being generally above that point. 


James Hamilton, who held a distinguished 
rank amon the Nnllifiers of 1830-’31, and who 
was Governor of South Carolina at that time, 
was killed by a recent explosion of the steamer 
Opelousas, in Galveston Bay. The viev 
Slavery which he promulgated in his messages 
were then deemed ultra by the majority of the 
Southern people, bnt they are now accepted by 
the whole slaveholding class as affording the 
only basis for a successful defence of the system. 


All the counties in Iowa have been heard 
from, except two small ones, and the Republi 
can majority is 2,956. Both branches of the 
Legislature are Republican—the Senate stand¬ 
ing Republican 22, Democratic 14; House, 
Republican 42, Democratic 30. This secures 
the election of a Republican United States 
Senator to fill the place of Gen. Jones. 


The next Slate election to be held is that 
of New Hampshire, which will take place in 
March. The Democrats hope that the Kansas 
question will be settled before that time, and 
that then they will have a fair ceanee of re¬ 
covering their lost power. The next Legisla¬ 
ture will choose a U. S. Senator to succeed Mr. 
Hale, whose term will expire in March, 1859. 


Senators Davis and Brown recently addressed 
a large audience at Jackson, Miss,, where the 
Legislature is now in session. The Jackson 
Mississippian says that on “ the Walker-Kan¬ 
sas question both Senators fhlly endorse the 
well-known resolutions adopted by the Missis 
sippi Democracy in their Convention of Jane 
last.” This implies a determination on the 
part of these Senators, from Walker’s 
State, to vote for his rejection. 


The Legislature of Missouri has passed an 
act authorizing the formation of limited part¬ 
nerships, and provides that a limited partner¬ 
ship may be formed for the transaction of mer¬ 
cantile, agricultural, mechanicial, mining, and 
manufacturing business, and for the transporta¬ 
tion of coal, wood, and lumber, upon the terms 
and subject to the conditions and liabilities 
prescribed; but none such shall be formed for 
the purpose of banking, brokerage, or insurance. 
The other States that have introduced limited 
partnerships in their codes are: New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Indiana and Michigan. 


At Haverhill, Mass., a new hat factory has 
gone into operation, which employs five hun¬ 
dred persons. The Great Falls milis have 
resumed. The print works in the same town 
are preparing to resume. The thirty-two fac¬ 
tories in North Lee and South Lee, Mass., are 
all in working condition. 


The police in New York, on Wednesday, 
rested on an adjoining house top, one of the 
burglars who had broken into the bonded ware¬ 
house. He was wounded severely in attempting 
to escape. The robbers had entered or escaped 
through the skylights, which were found bro 
ken. On examination of the premises, up¬ 
wards of one hundred and fifty gold watches 
were found in a bag, ready to the carried away. 


The Galveston News says of direot trade 
with Europe: “ There are several vessels now 
in port, which will probably soon commence 
loading with cotton for some European port. 
In fact, the circumstances of the times seem to 
be opening a direct trade to Europe sooner 
than had been anticipated. The new ship, the 
National Guard, will be here next month, for 
the purpose of taking a cargo of cotton to 
Liverpool.” 


A little boy, between four and five years old, a 
son of Mr. Wilkins, of Howard’s Lick, La., stray¬ 
ed from home recently. Search was at once 
instituted, and continued without success for 
five days, over a rough and mountainous coun¬ 
try, but on the sixth day the little wanderer 
was found, about five miles from his home, well 
and hearty, having subsisted on grapes and 
berries. 


The banks of Canada and of the adjoining 
British Provinces did not suspend specie pay¬ 
ments during the reoent crisis. The directors 
of the banks met, consulted, and resolved 
to suspend, unless under a run, and in 
mean time to fortify temselves with gold from 
Europe. There was no run, and little demand 
for specie by bill-brokers ; and that only on 
the part of a few brokers in the States, who 
collected and sent in bills for redemption. An 
importation of sovereigns, to the amount of 
£150,000, far more than counterbalanced this 
drain, and placed the provincial banks out of 
danger. They have therefore continued to 
pay specie throughout the orisis, and to n 
tain confidence amid the panic. 


We learn from Parkersburg that Judge Ed¬ 
mondson has at last decided the church suit 
pending between the Northern and Southern 
Methodists in that town. The suit was to re¬ 
cover the church and property owned by them 
jointly previously to the division of the church 
government into Northern and Southern bodies, 
and has been in court some ten or twelve years. 
Judge Edmondson, we understand, decides that 
the property belongs the Northern portion of 
the church. The Southern division of the 
church have had possession of the property 
since the division in 1844, and since then 

have added a parsonage_ Wheeling Times, 

November 14. 


? very 


General Henderson, of Texas, is lyin 
ill, and it is somewhat doubtful whether 
be able to take his place in the Senate this 
winter. 


They have good sleighing in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Thanksgiving. 


At Mount Alto, Franklin county, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, John Small is appointed Postmaster, vice 
~I. J. Small, resigned. 


The New York E[era,ld estimates Wood’s mi 
jority for Mayor at 16,000, and not possibly bi 


The town election of Hartford, Connecticut, 
1 the 23d instant, resulted in the success of 
the Union ticket. The election was warmly 
contested. 


New York, Nov. 28.—The report of two mil 
lion in gold being on the way from California 
had a favorable effect upon the stock market, 
which was firm after the adjournment of ihe 
second board, with more disposition to operate. 
Reading left off at 52 bid ; New York Central, 
74|; Erie, 17; Canton, 18$ ; and Cleveland 
and Toledo, 41$. 


IAREBTS. 

Baltimore”market. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, Deeembe 

Flour, Howard Street ■ ■ • $5.25 @ 0.60 

Flour, City Mills.6.00 @ 6,25 

Rye Flour.4.76 @ 4.87 

Corn Meal.3.62 @ 4.50 

Wheat, white. 86 @ 1.00 

Wheat, red.1.00 @ 1.12 

Corn, white. 

Corn, yellow. 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 

Rye, Virginia. 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia • 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... _ 

Clover Seed.5.75 Q 

Timothy Seed.2.25 

Hay, Timothy.15.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7 £ 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders. 11 @ 11$ 

Bacon, Sides. 11$@ 

Bacon, Hams. 14 @ 

Pork, Mess.21.60 @22.00 

Pork, Prime.17.00 @17.60 

Beef, Mess.19.60 @20.00 

Lard, in barrels. 12 <7 

Lard, in kegs. 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 

Wool, Washed. 

Wool, Pulled. 

Wool, Fleece, common - - ■ 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 

Butter, Western, in kegs - - 12J@ 

Butter, Roll. 18 @. zz 

Cheese. 9j@ 10 

Coffee, Rio. 10 @ 10$ 

Coffee, Java . 16 @ 17 

»»W YORK MABKKTi 

OaretbUy prepared to Tuesday, December 1,185/. 
Flour, State brands - - - * - $4 80 Oh 4 90 

Flour, State brands, extra • ■ 6.00 @ 6.20 

Flour, Western.6.40 (<£, 6.00 

Flour, Southern.6.25 r a 6.60 

Rye Flour.3.60 @ 4.65 

Corn Meal.3.60 @ 3.65 

Wheat, white.1.35 (m 0.00 

Wheat, red ...... . 1,25 @ 0.00 

Corn, white. 90 @ 94 

Corn, yellow .. 75 @ 78 

Rye. 80 @ 00 

Oats. 40 @ 62 

Clover Seed ...... 11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.60 (r£ 3.75 

Hay. 65 @ 65 

Hops. 6 @ 8 

Bacon, Shoulders. 7$@ 8 

Bacon, Sides. 10 @ 00 

Bacon, Hams ...... 9$@ 10 J 

Pork, Mess.17.60 @18.00 

Pork, Prime -.16.00 @16.50 

Beef.9.25 @10.69 

Lard, in barrels. 10$@ 11 

Lard, in kegs. 13 (<g 00 

Butter, Western ..... 12$@ 17 

Butter, State. 15 @ 20 

Cheese. . 6 @ 8$ 

Coffee, Rio. 9 @ 10 

Coffee, Java. 16$@ 00 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 00 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 28.00 @28.50 

Lime, Rockland.1.00 @ 0.00 

Lime, common.80 @ 00 

Consumption, the great scourge by which so 
many are doomed to a premature grave, could 
in many cases be effectually cure! by simple 
remedies, if taken in season. Wistar’s Cherry 
Balsam has cured hundreds within a few years. 

DEATHS. 

Died at the residence of her father, near 
Westerville, on Thursday, Nov. 26, of consump- 
tion, Miss Ellzabeth MoWhirk, aged 18 years 
and 7 months. 

Died at his residence, in Windsor, Connecti¬ 
cut, Nov. 2d, Martin Ellsworth, eldest son 
of Oliver Ellsworth, the seoond Chief Just¬ 
ice of the United States. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 

Front, Ex-Merman Ferhm 


i, which completely in- 


I had ta 


aoea immeaiaie renet. My cough was broken up at 
uce, and my lungs entirely relieved from the pressure 
r hich had become so painful. 1 attribute this entirely ta 
le good effects of your Wild Cherry, as 1 took no other 
irnnend it to all my 
S. 8 JE*ERKINS. 


friends. Respectfully yours, 

To Seth W. Eowle & Co., Boston. 

ID* None genuine, unless signed I. BUTT& 
wrapper. 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 

B ookseller U( i stationer, Post office Building, 

Honolulu, Oalm, H. I. s ’ 

Stationery, constantly on hand and for sule. Orders ftr 


JOSEPH HUGHES, 

AGENT AND COLLECTOR, 

6 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Reference— Drexel & Co., and others. 


WANTED. 

A GENTS WANTED, in every town, villa™ as 
City, throughout the United Slates, to engage’ in 
profitable business, for one of the largest Corporations! 


iiness, tor one ot the largest Cerporations In 
tddress ‘ partlculars > e “ lofe 

H. E. L. SAWIN & CO., 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. / 

L RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health In a 


M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton s 


AN OFFER TO THE LADIES, TO 
THE TIMES. 


e ivorm ! Each number contains an Origi 
e Monthly Fashions, Reaeipts for the Hot 
tth other interesting matter. Price, for single 
; Cents a year; but as we wish lo pul it into 
vho will pr< 
scriber 25 

11 grot the paper at h 


r* for it, to collect of each si 
one-half of the n 
r each subscriber wui * 
cl rates, and the lady ci 


/e commenoed i 


J t is nearly three years e __ imilvul 

ication of the VISITOR; daring this time, r 
ave supported themselves handsomely by 
or it. The price is so low, almost every one 
fsucf! 7 -7 h ° ha8 h pul a vigorous effo: 


of the United’StatesT“lMrect ] all com 
Mias^LAURA J. CURTI 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 

op THIS CONDITION OP 

THE FREE AND SLAVE STATER. 

By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 


I2mo. Bound in cloth. Price 60 cents. Post¬ 
age 10 cents. 


I F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done to. 

the South, and Freedom for the North, let them, read 
... •' Let him study these figures, Plao. 


. Men of the South, we beg yo 


cry voter, and, 

w England is 
?k calmly and 


The able editor of the IE 
peaks of this WQjk: 
“This lima book com 


t»g Transcript, Boston, thus 

— v-contains a vast amount oi information 

ssneotmg the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
ud non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population. 
...dustry, wealth, education, intelligence, reiigioi moral 
advancement, and genera progress. The work most 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer¬ 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 

be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
gUjaak. L, CLEPHANE, 

retary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 




ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 
Leavenworth City, Kansas. 


Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold 5 u»r», 
eceived on deposit: Real Estate bought and sold o» 
mmmmion: Lands located by warrants or money in all 
tarts of the Territory. 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 
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OH BANKS AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, O'Stubbt, Nov. 16, 1857. 

To the Editors of the National Intelligencer; 

Gen.tlem bn : Many papers, desirous of the 
establishment of a National Rank, are'quoting 
what General Jackson said iti favor of such an 
institution at the beginning of his Presidency. 

I have to remind all such papers, that what 
was so said w&3 faid before Gen. Jackson saw 
a prospect of restoring the currency of the Con¬ 
stitution! and that, after he saw that prospect, 
he said nothing more in favor of banks, Nation¬ 
al or State, but the contrary, and labored, du¬ 
ring the remainder of his public life, to restore 
and preserve the hard-money currency which 
the founders of our Government had secured 
(as they believed) for us. The plan of that res¬ 
toration and preservation consisted of five parts, 
namely: 1. To revive the gold currency, by cor¬ 
recting the erroneous standard of ,1791- 2. To 
create a demand for hard money, by making it 
the exclusive cur.ency of the Federal Treasury. 
3. To make sure of this hard money, by keep¬ 
ing it in its own treasuries. 4. To suppress all 
paper ourrency under twenty dollars, by a 
stamp duty. 5. To wind up all defaulting banks 
by a bankrupt law against delinquents. 

The first three of these five parts were ac¬ 
complished, and to these we are indebted for 
twenty years’ exemption—from 1837 to 1867— 
from bank suspensions and depreciated cur¬ 
rency ; also, for carrying the country through 
a foreign war—the Mexican—without paper 
rndney, and with the public securities above 
par; a(so, for having in the oountry at this time 
lull fifteen times as much hard money as we 
had in the time oLthe late Bank of the United 
States ; and we are indebted to the want of (he 
two latter part's of the plan for what we now 
see—nearly two thousand banks in the country, 
a great part of them frauds from the begin¬ 
ning, and the bad governing the good; a gene¬ 
ral suspension in a season of peace and pros¬ 
perity ; people forced to nse depreciated paper 
when there is more hatd money in the country 
than its business could employ; men and women 
begging for work, and unable to obtain it, when 
the country needs all the work they can do, and 
has the means to pay for it; familes crying 
for bread when a bountiful Providence has 
given the most exuberant crops that were ever 
seen; the business of twenty-five millions of 
people deranged, disordered, and thrown out of 
joint; and all this the work of the base part of 
the banks, falling down of themselves for want 
of foundations, and dragging the solid ones 
after them. For it is in this ease of bank sus¬ 
pensions as it is with a ship Sinking at sea, 
where those who cannot swim drag down those 
who can. A stamp duty on their notes, and a 
bankrupt process against themselves, would 
have saved the country from the calamities it 
now endures; for many of the base order of 
banks would have been unable to “ make cur¬ 
rency,’' for want of money to pay for stamps 
on their notes, and others would have been 
proper subjects for the bankrupt process in the 
first few days-of their existence. 

The restoration of the gold currency was ef¬ 
fected under Gen. Jackson’s Administration; 
the establishment of the hard-money ourrency 
for the Federal Government, and the keeping 
of its own money in its own treasuries, was ae- 
evmplished under Mr. Van Buren, both pf 
which Presidents took the full responsibility of 
recommending these three measures, and also 
the two others—the two for the imposition of a 
stamp duly .on all paper money under twenty 
dollars, and for a bankrupt act against default¬ 
ing banks. Bills were repeatedly brought into 
Congress for both purposes but were always 
defeated by the defection of tbe paper-money 
wing of the Democratic party. 

The most plausible of the open objections 
made against the stamp duty was in the ex¬ 
pense, and the extensive machinery for its col¬ 
lection. That was answered by providing a 
cheap and simple process for both purposes— 
a clerk in the Treasury Department for a super¬ 
intendent of the business, and the clerks of the 
Federal courts to deliver out the stamps which 
they received from the Treasury. The amount 
of the duty, and whether it should apply to all 
notes, or only to those intended to be suppressed, 
were questions on which there was room for 
some diversity of opinion. The predominant 
opinion was, that there should be duty upon all 
notes issued as a currency, (for what more fit 
to be faxed ihan the moneyed power?) the duty 
being the Same on aU notes, and such as the 
large ones could easily carry, and the small ones 
not. The amount of the duty was held neces¬ 
sary to be large—far greater than in Great 
Britain; for there nbnote is reissued; no one 
goes out of the bank a second time, so that the 
duty in England is paid every time the Bank 
puts out a note. Not so in the United States. 
Here a note is reissued until it is worn out; 
until it has become too ragged to hold together, 
or too'filthy to be handled, or too defaced to be 
deciphered. A small duty is 'therefore suffi¬ 
cient in Great Britain ; it would require a very 
hea^y One to be its equivalent in the United 
States. Among the penalties for violating the 
act, qither by issuing, receiving, or passing the 
unstamped paper, should be a disqualification 
to retain or receive a Federal appointment; 
for the pursuit of office is so general at this 
time in our country, and so ardent, that, in ar¬ 
raying a class so large, so influential and act¬ 
ive, against the unstamped notes, their circula¬ 
tion would-be effectually checkmated. 

The paper-money wing of the Democracy was 
still more against the bankrupt act against 
\ bankrupt banks than against the stamp tax on 
notes ; and, acting with the habitual opponents 
1 of the party to which they professed to belong, 

1 easily defeated all the-bills. The open objec¬ 
tion came from the lawyers, with their profes- 
sional idea, drawn chiefly from British statutes, 
that merchants and traders were the proper 
subjects of the bankrupt law,* although every 
late British statute on the subject includes 
banks, (the Bank of England excepted ;) and 
in a single season of suspension, (that of 1813. 
1814, and 1816;) ninety-two of these banks had 
been subjected to commissions of bankruptcy. 
But this reinedy was not of English, but of 
Homan origin, rs its name would show (“ban- 
eus” and “mptus;") and bankers were the 
original objects of the law, aa the same name 
also shows. “ Broken Bench ” is the English 
of the Latin name, and was so called because 
the bankers (money-changers of that time, as 
now in tho East) had their benches in public 
places, on which they sat aid did business; 
and when any one became delinquent, or crim¬ 
inal, he was driven away and his bench was 
broken. And thus, in its origin, bankruptcy 
was a process against banks and bankers, ana 
still is in Great Britain; and hence retains its 
original name of Broken Bench—the bench 
so broken being the sign and warning to the 
public'that the banker-himself was insolvent, 
and deprived : of his place of doing business. 

Banking in the United States is the most un¬ 
restrained and unsafe that there is in the world; 
and unsafe even for spl.id and well-conducted 
banks, there being enough of the unsolid and 
badly-conducted to fall down of themselves 
every few years, and to drag down the rest with 
them. The laws put few restraints or penalties 
upon them; and these restraints and penalties 
are regularly repealed just as often as the com¬ 
munity needs the benefit of them. It is by 
name iu some places, and by facts in others, a 
system of “free banking,” which the hard- 
money Democracy was accustomed to call 
“free swindling.” Anybody becomes banker 
that pleases, and issues small notes, and sends 
them off' to a distance to be circulated, and lost, 
and to sink upon the hands of the laboring 
people. ) A favorite plan is to issue notes a* 
one place, payable at another far off, out of the 
way, and difficult to he got at, so as to compel 
the holder to submit to a shave. That mode 
of doing business was invented by a Scotchman 
of Aberdeen, in 1806; but he was in Great 
Britain, not in the United States; and the 
British Ministry and the British Parliament im¬ 
mediately took cognizance of the inventor and 
his imitators, and placed them all in the cate¬ 
gory of swindlers, and so put an end to their 
operations. No stamp duty, no bankrupt act, 
and no requisition to keep any proportionate 
amount of hard money on hand, completes the 
license and unbounded freedom, and the per¬ 
fect title to periodical explosions, which belong 
to American banking. 

This la\t requisition, that of keeping on hand 
an amount of hard money proportionate to their 
liabilities, seems to be unknown (even iu name) 
in the United States; yet that requisite is u 
legal and fundamental condition of the Bank 
of Eng and; and the proportion of one-third in 
gold 0. the- total amount of its liabilities in cir¬ 
culation and depcsiteB is the rate enforced: 
and bslow that proportion, the Bank of England 
does not deem itself safe. Thus swore Mr. 
Horsley Palmer, Governor pf the Bauk of Eng¬ 


land, before Lord Althorpe’B committee, in 
1832: “ The average proportion, as already ob¬ 
served, of coin and bullion which the bank 
deems it prudent to keep on hand, is at the rate 
of a third of the total amount of all her liabil¬ 
ities, including deposites as well as issues." 
And thus swore Mr. George Ward Norman, a 
director of the bank: “ For a full state of the 
circulation and deposites, say twenty-one mil¬ 
lions of notes and, six millions of deposites, 
making in the whole twenty-seven millions of 
liabilities, the proper sum in coin and bullion 
for the bank to retain is nine millions." And 
to the same effect swore other directors. But 
in Great Britain it is not sufficient that this 
proportion of one-third is required to be on 
hand, but it must be shown, and that continu¬ 
ally, that it is there. J This is accomplished 
by the publication of the quarterly weekly ave¬ 
rage of the liabilities and assets of the bank, 
from which the public can always see when the 
bank has crossed the line of safety. How dif¬ 
ferent this from banking in the United States, 
where no proportionate rate of specie to the 
liabilities is even prescribed; and where five, 
ten, fifty, an hundred paper dollars for one hard 
one in the vault is frequently issued. 

But one thing was wanting to complete the 
titles of our banking systems to utter unworthi- 
nass, and that one thing has bean discovered— 
it is dispensation of the specie basis! Through¬ 
out the world, so far as paper money is known, 
a specie basis is deemed necessary to an insti¬ 
tution which issues promises to pay specie. 
Not so in the United States. Paper upon pa¬ 
per has become the vogue with us. Stocks, 
and the notes of other banks, are tbe “ sandy ” 
foundation upon which a large proportion of 
our banks are built. 

I do not expatiate upon the evils of small 
paper money; they are palpable to every ob¬ 
server, and only require enumeration. 1. It 
drives away all hard money of equal denomina¬ 
tions ; for, in a competition between two cur¬ 
rencies, the meanest is always the conqueror, 
and chases the other ont of the field. 2. It is 
the great source of the crime of counterfeiting; 
lor the mass of the counterfeits consist of small 
notes. 3. It demoralizes the community; for 
people, not being willing to lose a note for 
which they have given value, instead of burning 
it.when rejected by a knowing one as counter¬ 
feit, put it back in the pocket, and offer it again 
to an ignorant person, who receives it, and who 
goes through the same process when rejected 
in his hands. 4. Small notes mako the panics, 
and bring on tbe runs which break down good 
banks ; for these small notes being in the hands 
of the masses, when they get alarmed, they as¬ 
semble by thousands at the doors of the insti¬ 
tution which issued the notes, demand the 1 
money, break the banks, and propagate the 
alarm which themselves feel, until it becomes 
general,; for nothing is more oontagious than a . 
moneyed panic, nor anything more unmanage¬ 
able. 6. It pillages the poor and tbe ignorant; 
for every base note, every one that is counter¬ 
feit, or on a broken bank, or on a bank that 
never existed, although it will run for a while, 
must stop somewhere; and when it does, is 
sure to stop in the hands of the poor and unin¬ 
formed, upon that claBS least able to bear the 
loss, who have no advantage from banks while 
in operation, and who bear the loss when they 
stop. 6. It excites to swindling; for knaves, 
with nothing but brass for their capital, and 
that in their faces instead of their coffers, are 
induced to set up manufactories of small pa¬ 
per, to be sent abroad and sunk upon tbe hands 
of those among whom it is scattered; all that 
is so sunk being clear gains to the manufac¬ 
turer. 7. It induces and even compels people 
to be wasteful of their money; for such is the 
natural, honest, and just contempt and distrust 
of small notes, that he or she that receives one 
hurries off to lay it out for something not 
needed; while a piece of gold of the same 
amount would be valued and cherished, and 
laid by and kept, and added to, until enough 
accumulated to make a purchase of something 
needful and useful. 8. It subjects the payer 
to be cheated or worsted in change; for, giving 
paper in payment, he must receive the change 
in other paper; and for that purpose the mean¬ 
est, most ragged, dirty, and worthless, will al¬ 
ways be picked out and shoved upon him. In 
short, such are the evils, the crimes, the de¬ 
moralization, and cheating, of small paper 
money, that all nations, except the United 
States, place it in the category of a criminal 
agent, and suppress it accordingly. 

Twenty-odd years ago, when we were labor¬ 
ing to restore the constitutional currency to 
the Government and the People, the ready ob¬ 
jection, repeated by all the friends of paper 
money, was, that there was not gold and silver 
in the world to carry on the business of the 
United States; and the ready answer to that 
objection was, that there was precisely enough 1 
and that exactly enough would come to the Uni¬ 
ted StateB, if we would only create a demand 
for it by correcting the gold standard, make it 
the Government currency, and suppressing 
small paper. Only a part of these things have 
been dime, and there have flowed into the Uni¬ 
ted States, or been obtained from our own 
mines, about four or five times as much gold 
as the business of the United States could em¬ 
ploy- Tbe supply has been nearly a thousand 
millions of dollars, and the business of the Uni¬ 
ted States wonld only employ about two hun¬ 
dred millions. This is not guess-work, but bot¬ 
tomed upon authentic data ; for the statistics 
of politioal economy show that nations can only 
use certain amounts of money, some more, some 
less, according to their pursuits. Thus, a high¬ 
ly manufacturing country, where the employer 
needs money incessantly to carry on his busi¬ 
ness in the purchase of raw materials and the 
payment of operatives, and in the construction 
or repair of buildings aud machinery, and 
where the operatives themselves need money 
daily for the support of their families, the quan¬ 
tity of money required is far greater than in an 
agricultural and planting country, where the 
farmer raises his own supplies, and has his 
crops and produce to pay large demands. And 
therefore England, the foremost manufacturing 
country, requires the greatest amount of mon¬ 
ey ; aud has it, to wit, about eleven dollars a 
head ; and Russia, so largely agricultural, re¬ 
quires the least amount of money, and can em¬ 
ploy but about four dollars a head. So the 
United States, in small part manufacturing and 
largely agricultural aud planting, would find her 
maximum demand for money somewhere half¬ 
way between the two—say, eight dollars a head; 
which, at the present amount of the white popu¬ 
lation, (say twenty-five millions,) would give 
two hundred millions as the national demand : 
always remembering that the great payments 
are made with crops and bills of exchange 
founded on the proceeds of industry. And 
thus it becomes a proposition demonstrated that 
the United States, since the correction of the 
gold standard, twenty-three years ago, have re¬ 
ceived a supply of gold to four or five times 
the amount which the business operations-of 
the people could employ. 

Of that amount, the leading banks estimated 
two hundred and ninety millions to be remain¬ 
ing in tho country at the commencement of 
the present panic; aud since that time more 
than twelve millions have arrived, and very 
little gone out; so that about three hundred 
millions would be the present estimate of the 
amount of gold and silver in the-country— 
being one hundred millions more than the busi¬ 
ness of the country would employ. Three hun¬ 
dred millions is exactly fifteen times as much 
as tbe United States possessed in the time of 
the late Bank of the United States. Twenty 
millions was the whole amount at that time, 
and that all in silver, not a particle of gold 
being then in circulation. And it is exactly 
thirty times as much as the whole Union pos¬ 
sessed at the time of the termination of the first 
National Bank, the whole supply being then 
but ten millions, and that all silver. 

Under these circumstances, ($300,000,000 of 
gold in the country, peace and prosperity 
throughout Europe and America, great crops 
and good health,) there was nothing in the 
state of the country to justify tbe suspension, 
nor anything to justify its continuance. The 
only solution of such a catastrophe is the ob¬ 
vious one, to wit, the failure of bad banks and 
the consequent run which their failure made 
upon the good ones. The insolvent pulled 
down the solvent; and the Legislatures of sev¬ 
eral States have put all on an equality; but 
the solvent should repulse the associatou. The 
living body should not be tied to the dead one.' 
The solvent should recommence their payments, 
and make visible the broad line between tbe 
sound and rotten, which the Legislatures have 
covered up; and public sentiment would then 
soon dispose of the latter, in spite of legislative 
indulgence. 

The solvent banks can and will resume, aud 
that will satisfy those who do not look beyond 
the evil of the day; but to those who look 
ahead, and see new evils in the perspective, aud 
to the legislative power whose duty it is to pro¬ 
vide against evils before the/ happen, some¬ 


thing more will be seen to be neccessary. A 
recurrence of such calamities, in the view of all 
such, should be guarded against, and that can 
effectually be done by two acts of Federal leg¬ 
islation—a stamp duty on paper currency, and 
a bankrupt law against bankrupt banks. 

There is not a monarch in Europe who 
would treat his subjects, or suffer them to be 
treated, as tbe people of the United States are 
treated by the base part of their own banks, 
and the indulgent Legislatures which legalize 
their violations of law, promises, and contracts. 
The issue of currency and" its regulation is an 
attribute of sovereignty, and everywhere is 
exercised by the sovereign power, except in the 
United States. Here, also, it was intended to 
be an attribute of sovereignty, and was placed 
in the bands of Congress, and limited to the 
issue of gold and silver, and the regulation of 
its value. For our present Government was 
formed by hard-money men, who had seen and 
felt the disastrous and demoralizing effect of 
paper money, and were anxious to save their 
posterity from such calamities as they had 
suffered. They did their part to save us. 
Shall we be false to ourselves and to them ? 

Respectfully, 

Thomas H. Benton. 


procured (i. e., borrowed for the occasion) a package of 
bills, or a package ofsomethingwhich they called 830,001). 
This was the paid-in capital of the bank, and upon this 
they commenced business, though on Saturday last they 
sent this same package back to New York, as they claim, 


econd-hand iron safe, not yet paid for. 


e Governor before itconld begin work. In the 1; 


Mr. Johnson, the author of a Tract on Gov¬ 
ernment Chaplains, lately noticed in the col¬ 
umns of the Era, requests us to republish the 
article below. We do so with pleasure, having 
no desire to throw obstacles in the way of any 
man sincerely anxious to do good. 

Mr. Johnson complains of literary criticism 
in the Era on some of his productions. They 
appeared in our Review, and were not written 
by us, but by a gentleman wbo has often con¬ 
tributed to that department, whose purpose is, 
to be fair, thorough, and independent. 

Mr. Johnson also complains of our notice of 
his work on Government Chaplains, as if we 
had intended to represent him as hostile to the 
Chaplains now employed. We intended no 
such thing—nor were we actuated by any un¬ 
friendly feelings whatsoever; our only purpose 
was to show the total inexpediency of his rec¬ 
ommendation of a Board of Clerical Examiners, 
and to bring to light the fact, overlooked by 
Mr. Johnson, that the Chaplains in the Navy 
and Army must, like other subordinates, do as 
they are required by their superiors. 

Hoping Mr. Johnson will acquit us of any 
intention to interfere with his operations, we 
dismiss the subject. 

Government Chaplains. 

We have received an address, by Lorenzo D. 
Johnson, to the pastors and people of the Uni¬ 
ted States, designed to call forth an expression 
of public opinion in regard to the choice of 
Chaplains for Congress, and also for the United 
States navy and army. The author gives a 
brief history of the appointment of Chaplains, 
from the origin of our Government, and adverts 
to the abuses which have since sprung up in 
connection with this subject. The early prac¬ 
tice, as he truly remarks, was to solicit the ac¬ 
ceptance of the office of Congressional Chap¬ 
lain by persons competent to fill it with honor, 
and these, as far as practicable, clergymen in 
the immediate neighborhood. The deviation 
from this custom has, in every respect, intro¬ 
duced a worse state of things. The office is 
now sought with avidity by persons from all 
parts of the country, and, as a consequence, a 
shameful scene of electioneering is enacted 
every year at Washington by clerical applicants. 
The dignity of the ministry is compromised by 
these individuals, pleading their own merits 
and canvassing for votes. Their eagerness 
and pertinacity excite the scorn of the ungodly, 
who well interpret them, not as a zeal to pro¬ 
mote true religion, but as ambition for a con¬ 
spicuous station, a covetous desire for the 
loaves and fishes. In this rivalry, as might be 
expected, the very men least likely to adorn the 
place are the most forward, obsequious, and 
importunate. Surely, such a system should be 
abolished. The clergy of Washington have 
tendered their services gratuitously, alternating 
with each other in opening the daily services 
of Congress with prayer, and preaching once 
on the Sabbath in the Capitol. These over¬ 
tures should be regarded by Congress as pre¬ 
senting the best possible expedient; but if for 
any reasons Congress should wish to have the 
office filled by some particular individual, then 
the next best course is to make the appoint¬ 
ment exclusively from the resident clergy at 
Washington, and thus to keep at bay this army 
of clerical office-seekers from abroad. 

In regard to army and navy Chaplains, Mr. 
Johnson shows that the appointments are not 
judiciously made. Those who have the power 
of appointing are not in a situation to know 
the character of applicants; and hence, often 
inefficient men are chosen, who perform little 
service, and do still less to awaken respect for 
the office. As a remedy for this, Mr. Johnson 
recommends the appointment of a Chaplain 
Board for the examination of candidates. We 
are doubtful if this would answer. Perhaps a 
better plan would be, that the Government 
should give tbe privilege of recommendation of 
suitable persons to tbe leading denominations, 
in a just proportion, and make the appoint¬ 
ments from the persons thus brought to their 
notice. This could be done by the chief au¬ 
thorities in the respective churches; and thus 
the churches themselves would become respon¬ 
sible for the respectability and fitness of the re¬ 
spective incumbents. This plan would also 
tend to obviate another ground of complaint, 
which exists in the undue preponderance of any 
one denomination iu securing these appoint¬ 
ments. Each should have their share in a 
Government like ours; and yet who does not 
know that the Episcopalians, occupying, as to 
size, a fourth place among our religious denom¬ 
inations, have an undue proportion of these 
chaplaincies? This should not be, and the 
spirit of the different churches should be 
aroused, to put an end to such unjustifiable 
favoritism. _ 

Dover, N. H., Nov. 24.—At our municipal 
election to-day, the Republicans carried every 
ward, and elected their candidate for Mayor by 
160 majority. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 

From the Richmond (Va ) South. 

THE KANSAS CONTROVERSY AT AN END- j 
THE “ENQUIRER’S” DILEMMA. 

The people are tired of the Kansas contro- j 
versy, but of course they want to know the issue i 
of a struggle which has engaged so much of 
public interest for the last three years. 

Briefly, then, the Convention has finished its 
work, and adjourned sine die. It has construct¬ 
ed a complete system of State Government, and 
has made careful provision for its actual organ¬ 
ization. There will be doubt among different 
persons in regard to some of the details of the 
fundamental law, but in the main and in its 
more essential features it is worthy of all ap¬ 
probation. It guarantees the security of the 
slave property now in the Territory, iu the 
event even that Kansas shall not adopt the in¬ 
stitution. The issue of Slavery or no Slavery 
is left to the decision of a popular vote. But 
the Constitution is not submitted for ratifica¬ 
tion or rejection. The vote is to be taken only 
upon the Slavery question ; aud in either event 
the Constitution is to be sent to Congress with 
an application for admission into the Union. 

Thus does the Convention assert its absolute 
power in tbe matter by tbe most emphatic acts 
of supreme control. A solitary issue is referred 
back to the polls, but the body of the Constitu¬ 
tion is to be transmitted to Congress, without 
giving the people an opportunity to adopt or 
reject it. And the Washington Union is in 
ecstasies over the result—thereby betraying an 
equal satisfaction on the part of the President. 
Indeed it is notorious that the action of the 
Kansas Convention is accepted by the Admin¬ 
istration, and that the admission of the Terri¬ 
tory will be urged by the Executive. 

Here, then, we find the Administration com¬ 
mitted to two important principles—first, that 
the power of the Convention is absolute in the 
organization of a State Government; and, sec¬ 
ondly, that the formality of a popular ratifica¬ 
tion is not essential to the legitimacy and valid¬ 
ity of the Constitution. 

The Philadelphia Press denies both tbese 
propositions—maintaining that the Convention 
has no alternative but to submit the Constitu¬ 
tion to the people, and that the absence of such 
formality would justify Congress in a refusal to 
receive Kansas into the Confederacy. The 
Press, therefore, is perfectly logical and consist¬ 
ent in denouncing the action of the Conven¬ 
tion. Hear it ft 

“We publish this morning tbe schedule 
adopted be the Kansas Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion. Contrary to what we conceive to be the 
true intent and meaning of the KanBas-Nebras- 
ka Act, the resolutions of the Cincinnati Plat¬ 
form, the Inaugural Address of Mr. Buchanan, 
the recommendations of Governor Walker, the 
pledges of many of the members of that Con¬ 
vention, the general expectations of the coun¬ 
try, and in defiance of the true principles of 
liberal Democratic government, that body has 
refused to submit its work fairly to the, citizens 
of Kansas. There is no honest submission of 
the new Constitution to the action of the peo¬ 
ple. It is provided that they may vote/or ‘the 
Constitution with Slavery,’ or for ‘ the Consti¬ 
tution without Slavery/ but they cannot vote 
against tbe Constitution, no matter how much 
they may be opposed to its provisions. They 
are not allowed an opportunity of saying wheth¬ 
er they do or do not desire the document fram¬ 
ed by this Convention to be their fundamental 
law, and by the abnegation of this privilege 
they are deprived of the foil exercise of that 
right of forming their own institutions to which 
they are entitled by every consideration of jus¬ 
tice and right.” 

We will not-pause to take issue with the 
Press on its several propositions touching the 
power of the Convention and the submission 
of the Constitution. We deny them utterly, 
and contend that by tbe Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
tbe Cincinnati Platform, and the President’s 
Inaugural, the organization of a State Govern¬ 
ment for Kansas is left exclusively to the Con¬ 
vention, without any other restriction or limit¬ 
ation on its power than a conformity to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution. Still 
we are bound to acknowledge, in view of its 
peculiar opinions, that the Press is logically 
correct in repudiating the action of the Con 
vention. 

How is it with our neighbor of the Enquirer ? 
That paper agreed with the Philadelphia Press 
in its construction of the power of the Conven¬ 
tion, and the necessity of a popular vote upon 
the Constitution. The Enquirer denies that 
the Convention may refuse to submit its work 
to the people, and insists that tbe absence of 
the formality would justify Congress in reject¬ 
ing the Constitution. But the Convention does 
decline to submit the Constitution to a popular 
vote. Only an incidental issue is thus submit¬ 
ted, while, as regards the body of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the people of Kansas are not allowed the 
alternative of adopting or rejecting it. They 
only vote upon the question of Slavery or no 
Slavery; and whether they vote yea or nay, the 
work of the Convention is valid and conclusive. 
They have not a single word upon the general 
spirit or the particular details of their State 
Government. Whether they will or no, the 
Constitution is to be sent to Congress, with an 
application for the admission of Kansas into 
the Union. 

Now, it is obvious that the principles which 
the Enquirer holds to be essential are violated 
by the action of the Kansas Convention. If 
the Convention is bound to submit any part 
of its work to the will of the people, it is bound 
to submit all. If the people have a right to 
demand a vote upon the Constitution, they have 
a right to demand a vote upon every one of its 
provisions. If Congress may reject the Con¬ 
stitution of Kansas in default of a popular rati¬ 
fication, here is certainly a case for the exercise 
of the power. For, beyond all dispute, the 
principle of an absolute right on the part of the 
people to pass upon their Constitution is vio¬ 
lated by the action of the Kansas Convention, 
which only provides for a popular vote upon a 
single issue; and, if Congress may interfere 
against the authority of the Convention, surely 
it may interpose to guarantee the people an 
opinion on the body of tbe Constitution as well 
as upon an incidental enactment. 

So the Enquirer is in another awkward di¬ 
lemma. It must either renounce its own prin¬ 
ciples, or else break with the Administration; 
for the Administration endorses the action of 
the Kansas Convention. Will our neighbor 
join the Philadelphia Press, the New York 
Herald, the Tribune, and every other Black 
Republican journal, in denouncing the Conven¬ 
tion and repudiating its action ? • Or will it 
forswear its principles, and stick to the Ad¬ 
ministration ? We await a reply. 


A bitter controversy followed, in which, un- this desired result had been reached; but the 
der the operation of that peculiar Kansas fea- renewed effort of the Pro-Slavery faction, in 
ture by which each excitement blots out its I their recent Convention, shows that they have 
predecessor, Governor Walker, Topeka speech, j not run through their course of infamy. 

Johnson precinct, and all, were completely ig- j We sincerely hope that wise counsels will | 
nored, the grand overshadowing question being j govern the Free State men ; that no confidence J 
“ submission or no submission.” Waterloo in their own strength, nor in the sympathy 
was child’s play to the sanguinary conflict j which they have excited all over the country, 
which ensued, and a disruption of tbe continent will induce them to adopt a course of redress 
seemed to be the least disastrous consequence whioh should be only a last resort—a resort ; 
that could possibly result. Meanwhile, the whioh can never be required under our Consti- ' 
Convention, in the exereise of that authority tutioh, when rightly administered, 
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1. Guy M. Bryan. 2. J. E. Reagan. 

IOWA. 

I* Sam. R. Curtis.! 2. Timothy Davis.! 

WISCONSIN. a 

1. John F. Potter.! 3. C. BiHinghurst.*! 

2. C. 0. Washburn.*! 

CALIFORNIA. 

1. Charles L. Scott. 2. J. C. McKibben. 

The following members have been elected to 
represent Minnesota, upon her admission as a 
State into the Union : George Becker, W. W. 
Phelps, and Kavanagh—all Democrats. 

Delegates from the Territories. 

Minnesota, W. W. Kingsbury; Oregon, Jo¬ 
seph Lane; New Mexico, M. A. Otero ; Utah, 
John M. Bernhisel; Washington, 1.1. Stevens; 

: Kansas, M. J. Parrott; Nebraska, F. Fergu- 
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tST,,’” m oeeu lormeu upon com- l0 ’ g6lher ^th the Speeches*’of Sector Seward at Albany 

pelent evidence. The unauthorized reports of and Butfalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
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Organization of the Free State Government in Kansai. 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. RobinBon. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, National 
627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Kansas question can be disposed of in a day. _-_ ~ . ' 

It is conceded that she possesses the reqhi- POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE 
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people may set about redressing any grievances p ° 

which the Convention may have subjected Stowe, in the Independent, February S3. 

them to. Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 
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burs, and inform (hose who may desire lo 
Congress will meet on the first Monday of 


more than forty columns, they shalThippear in the Daily 
Globe of the next morning, which will contain, also, the 
news! of the day, together with such editorial articles as 


THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


iected I' rmn -®- Stowe, »* :!Lt Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex¬ 
pose of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
A. and graphic; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the at the calmness with which he will relate the 
urt cf most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
Scott admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
Court book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 


It is a, singular aud interesting fact, that the at the calmness with which he will relate the 
same point decided by the Supreme Court cf most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
the United States, in the celebrated Dred Scott admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
ease, is now pending before the Supreme Court book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
of Indiana. and is written in a style so lively, and with so 

It seems that some months ago, Dr. William much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
A. Bowles, of Orange country, brought into this like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
State seven slaves, to be kept here temporarily, tlernan of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
and then taken back to Kentucky. After keep- in S been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
ing them here for some time,' he did take them * la H' of the night to read it. 
back- Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 

In the mean time, proceedings were institu- volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.26; postage 
ted m the Orange Common Pleas Court against 24 cents. 

hi . m Wil , h br!ng i? g ?- eg !? es The Duty ofthe American Scholar to Pol¬ 
and kws °T; 0oMU “ itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
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leading men of oilier parties, will, I believe, be interesting 
now, when partisan bill,-mess has abated. 

labecoming the reporter of the debates of Congress, 1 
deemed it proper to say. that the Globe would never be a 
partisan paper. This pledge will not.be forfeited by in¬ 
troducing" as a contribution to history the political traits 
of character which dis,..mulshed the public men of my 
time. Although I am, and intend to remain, a thorough 
Democrat, I will never obtrude my principles in a way 
to make them obnoxious to any party. But in regard to 
pe'sons and events which go to make up history, I hope 
to make Gie Globe an honest memoir; and, with that 
view, I am resolved lo speak independently of ail parties. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain 
• a report of all the, Debates in Congress, revised by the 
speakers, the Messages of the President of the United 
States, the Annual, Reports ofthe Heads ofthe Executive 
Departments, the Laws passed during tho session, and 
copious indexes to all. They will be printed oti a double 
royal.sheet, in.book form, royal quarto size, each number 
containing sixteen pages. The whole will make, it is 
believed, between 3,SOfl and.3,900pages, as,the long ses¬ 
sions for many years have ranged between those num¬ 
bers, and the next session will be what is termed “ a long 
one.” This I believe is the cheapest work ever sold in 
any country, whether a reprint, or prime# froth manu¬ 
script copy, taking for data the averagennmber of words 
of the long sessions since the year I84S. The average 
number ol pagos is 3,«7G, and the average number of 


into this State, contrary to onr Constitution 
aud laws. Bowles defended, on the ground that 
the negroes were slaves, and that he had a right, 
under the Dred Scott decision, to bring them 


into Indiana. This defence 


the Court of Common Pleas; and he was fined 
forty dollars. From this judgment, he appeals 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

The case seems to involve this question for 
the consideration of the Court, namely: Shall 
the prohibition to our Constitution against the 
bringing of negroes into Indiana prevail, or 
shall it become a nullity, by tbe overpowering 
authority of tbe United States Supreme Court? 
It should be recollected that our Constitution, 
so far as this question is concerned, makes no 
difference between slaves and free negroes. It 
provides that “ No negro or mulatto shall come 
into, or settle in, this State,” And both the 


overruled by postage free. 


George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 6, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Oonn. Price 26 oents ; 


The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents. —Our Parties aud Polities ; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of tbe Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 60 cents; post- 
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•viu it) sumiiuu™ may ttumuer oi wortts rarnasMoara, . 
it follows that they have paid less than six and one halt 
cents for eoefy 1(0,80(1 Words 1 tuns furnished them, while 1 ’ 
have paid my reporters #0.29 for every 2,397 words of 
this work, in manuscript. Has any othorbookseller, any¬ 
where, over sold a book in the first instance, while it was 
new, at so low a rate ? I believe not; and so strong is 
my belief, that I hereby agree to give to any person who 
shall prove the contrary, a complete set of the'debates, 


Constitution and statute make it a penal offence if aDy one wishes to know what Slavery has 
to any one to aid^any negro or mulatto m the done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
infringement of this constitutional provision. let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
N or can any one doubt that the provision these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
applies to all negroes and mulattoes whether the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
bond or free. Our Supreme Court has already, Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
in the ease of Berkshire vs. the State, 7 Ind. R., 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
389, held that the provision above cited must 1856. Men of the South,, we beg you to look 
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be enforced as to a free negro ; and that, too, 
under circumstances tbe most revolting. The 
negro, Barksbire, bad brought a negro into the 
State, and he was held liable to punishment, 
under this prohibition, for so doing, though he 


and that, too, calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
svolting. The an d see what they portend. 
negro into the The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
s punishment, ton, thus speaks of this work: 
ing, though he “ This little book contains a vast amount of 


intermarried with her as soon as he had brought information respecting the comparative condition 
her here. He waB in fact held liable to the pen- of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
alty of the law for encouraging his own wife to as territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
remain with him here—the court pronouncing, cat ion, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
however/that the marriage itself was void, and general progress. The work must have cost 
The effect of the decision was that a negro law • , a £ reat deal laboriou ? research, and it certain- 
fully residing here could not bring his own ^ presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
wife into the Slate. every page. It contains just the kind of infonna- 

Now it remains to be seen whether niuen no tlon that shouId be mdre generally known in all 
manrnay briog'a fr °e negro^intothe State^nd th6 «£* We „ h T there f U b ° 

a,’nee net even a free n a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

here nfev h7 Te ^ ent M orders should be addressed to 

here may bung into the State his own wife or L CLEPHANE 


ff nn.V'r” 1 ” 1 ?"' Ta b 'a" e ta', 'll’" 1 be ”' lm*mhSS2?2Lillm, 

to slaves aud Slayery over free negroes and THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

freedom—giving to the slaveholder a privilege _ 

denied to every non-slaveholding man in In- IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS, 

diana. THE PEARL OE THE PRESS. 

xSLlffaJr fi'dSL'iise »•*— Ms-ten-*.- >~wi 
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Judges hold that the judgment 
Bowles is right, they must do it 


i the very For and Class, for every Family and 


for assuredly, if that decision is right, Bowles THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL, 
had a right to bring his slaves into Indiana. No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 


So it appears that our Supreme Judges are tn flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 
in this dilemma: they must either hold our J- sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
own State Constitution on the subject a nullity, 'axtatu; anatom* of ^^^‘tolored'prinLT otoTher 
ana overrule it, or they must overrule the Su- plates, iu every number. 

preme Court of the United States. Which will 2! 1 4 itie Vt t0 , w ”. a and 

they do ? Can they take a middle ground, and find employment in Philadelphia alone. 'The best oppox 
say that the Constitution operates on free ne- malty of doing good and getting good ever offered. 

groes only, and not on slaves ? Should they „ m _—— _ 

take this middle ground, they will directly play STOlKTON S EDITION 

into the hands of the slaveholder, and give to ofthe 

him, and to him only, of all the men in this AUTHORIZED VERSION 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 


free country, the inestimable right of taking 
negroes wherever he pleases. This our Su¬ 
preme Judges will hardly do. We sympathize 
with their Honors, and hope that they may have 
“ a safe deliverance.” 


The anticipations so generally expressed 
within the past few weeks, of the early and pacific 
adjustment of the complicated difficulties of the 
Kansas imbroglio, appear to be as far from re¬ 
alization as ever. The outrage-mongers are 
again ablaze with indignation, and the field is 
laid out for a new engagement. 

It has been the misfortune of Kansas, from 
the date of tbe first act of legislation regarding 
her, to have been systematically denied a bear¬ 
ing. Every act of her people and her rulers 
was judged in advance, or if, by a rare excess 
of courtesy, allowed the privilege of being done 
before it was criticized, has been canvassed 
with no reference to its agents or their circum¬ 
stances, but single with an eye to its prospect¬ 
ive influence on persons and organizations 
removed by hundreds of miles of space, and 
standing in no legitimate connection. 

Under the influence of this iniquitous system, 
the young Territory has been the victim of the 
most flagrant injustice. In advance of all op¬ 
portunity for a just decision, her Governors 
have all been pronounced tyrants, her legisla¬ 
tors traitors, her elections frauds. At last, after 
three years of the moat turbulent existence, the 
assembling of the Constitutional Convention 
this fall was hailed as the goal of the difficul¬ 
ties of Kansas. Through the folly of the To¬ 
peka party, the National Democracy obtained 
the almost unanimous control of the Convention, 
and proceeded to organize. After a few weeks 
of what appears to have been a laborious aud 
every way praiseworthy session, a draft of a 
Constitution is prepared. At this point, the 
question aroBe which has arisen in every Con¬ 
stitutional Convention since the formation of 
the Government, shall the Convention be sub¬ 
mitted to tbe people? aud, like all other 
questions which have ever agitated the people 
of Kansas, it was disenssed principally outside 
of her territory. Discarding all reference to 
the principles of political science involved, the 
presses and politicians of the Union arrayed 
themselves for or against it, precisely as the 
affirmative or negative would advance their 
' supposed sectional interests. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR KANSAS. 011110000 

- Critical, Historical, a 

We are not of the number who lack faith in tions to 

onr Republican form of Government. High originally p 

above all the conflicting elements which have REV. THOMAS har 
been of late set in such violent motion, we have Author of the “ introduaio 
been able to discern even-handed Justice, with Knowledge of th 

her balance, ready to award to all their due. And now revised, correct 
To the. self-denying, liberty-loving citizens of preset] 

Kansas, we finny believe will be granted that SAMUEL PRIDEAU. 
form of government and those institutions which Author °f “ Remarries 

they demand. To allow any others to be im- _„ 

posed on them would be to disgrace our couu- elegant colored 

try, its Government, and its People, and to bring tures. 1 

dishonor upon the cause of popular liberty. c qml?foatrenforareinsfnre 
We cannot anticipate any such result, and we of the people. ° r 161118 rue 
will not write a single word that shall excite in Re r uiar publication to 
advance the indignation whioh such a result makingIffiooorltMpagel 
would produce. ISO or 160 pages, appearing 

The renewed attempt which is now making ^ t °Fride > -|o & oehtsa 1 p8 
by the organized faction in that Territory to postpaid. 1 
establish a Constitution acknowledging the ex- .Tito First Number, Mat 
istenee of Slavery, and forbidding its expulsion ready, : having b’ten’ffisued'i 
without the consent of the owners of the slaves, wttf be forwarded, post pai 
is notoriously repugnant to the wishes of a ma- ^ a “ AEent ’ for 40 01 
jority of the inhabitants, and therefore it must Persons interested will p 
fall. We do not believe that it will receive the Number; and, liking 
support or the sanction of the Federal Govern- fa A great demand is confid 
ment, nor of Congress, nor even of the people It a thought no exaggero 
of the slave States. To believe it, would be to THE PERIODICAI 
believe that a cause can be furnished under our The 6EM the FI0 WEI 
popular Government, for a popular revolution : ’ nT nT 

that the peaceful revolution of the ballot being ^ * na tae 
denied to the People, they mu3t assert their ^Tra^anc 

rights by force of arms. street, one door below Sixt 

Under the eircamstances to which we have 
alluded, we hold that such a resort would be dered through any booksel 
not only justifiable, but honorable; as honora- tte^mng; the 

ble to them as disgraceful to the Government Jlal tub F?tst ffuffibbrA 
and the country. While we faithfully chronicle numbers according to theii 
the proceedings of the dastardly conspiracy, Address 

and are reminded by it of the exclamation of Editor ofthe “Bib 

Cicero, “How long, oh Catiline, will you vex 
the Senate and the people, of Rome 1" we watch „ „ , _ „ , 

confidently for its final overthrow, and for the ton—H. v. Dogen, 0 °2i el c 
complete and perpetual disgrace of all concern- Seott, West Fourth street, 
ed in it. The repudiation of Atchison by his UUU 

own State and party, and the repudiation of his THU 
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I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 


5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
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while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnis] 
a more correct ami satisfactory record of the current lit 


It is thought no exaggeration to call this 
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and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best place to procufe the work is at the Publisher’s Of- 
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confederates in Kansas at the recent Territorial 

election, we supposed to be an indication that 1 *nd s«e«nd street, wsew-r^u.».«, I 
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wood, for whiqh we will forward that work for both year 
postpaid. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodica 
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